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Man  of  the  Quarter 


WILLIAM  W.  BARENDRICK 

Enthusiasm  for  the  development  of  a  profession  of  real  estate 
managers  is  by  no  means  colloquial.  Throughout  the  nation 
men  of  good  will  and  ability  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  cause 
of  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 

Out  in  the  far  northwest,  William  W.  Barendrick  was  among 
the  first  to  recognize  the  value  of  being  a  Certified  Property  Man¬ 
ager.  Like  many  another  CPM,  his  admission  to  the  Institute  was 
the  beginning  of  a  long  history  of  service  to  those  with  whom  he 
became  associated.  Mr.  Barendrick  was  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  success  of  the  recent  Portland,  Oregon  Institute  school. 
His  terms  of  office  as  vice  president  of  the  Institute  in  the  north¬ 
west  region  were  marked  by  continuous  and  effective  effort  to 
organize  the  real  estate  managers  of  his  region  into  a  solid  group 
for  the  perfection  of  management  techniques. 

Mr.  Barendrick  was  born  in  Portland,  Oregon  (a  real  native 
son!)  and  attended  Oregon  schools  throughout  his  academic  life 
which  was  concluded  when  he  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Oregon  in  1932.  He  is  a  member  of  Beta  Theta  Pi  fraternity. 

The  singleness  of  purpose  which  has  characterized  his  entire 
commercial  existence  is  evident  in  the  fact  that  immediately 
upon  his  graduation  he  entered  the  real  estate  business  with 
Norris,  Beggs  &  Simpson  and  he  has  been  in  that  organization  con¬ 
tinuously  ever  since.  At  present  Mr.  Barendrick  is  vice  president 
of  the  firm,  primarily  in  charge  of  the  mortgage  loan  department. 
However,  in  his  previous  history  with  the  firm  and,  to  a  degree 
at  the  present  time,  his  efforts  are  also  devoted  to  property  man¬ 
agement,  sales  and  appraisals.  The  Norris,  Beggs  &  Simpson  firm 
has  offices  in  Portland  and  San  Francisco  and  gives  emphasis  to 
commercial  property  in  all  of  its  phases. 

Mr.  Barendrick  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  Portland  • 
Realty  Board  since  1932  where  he  has  been  honored  by  the  office 
of  treasurer,  vice  president,  and  member  of  the  board  of  directors. 
He  also  was  president  of  the  Oregon  State  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards  in  the  year  1943.  i  Mr  Barendrick  is  married  and 
has  three  fine  sons,  aged  9,  7, 2. 

Congratulations  to  the  Man  of  the  Quarter,  William  Baren¬ 
drick. 
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Pledge  of  the 


CERTIFIED  PROPERTY  MANAGER 


I  HEREBY  PLEDGE  MYSELF 
to  act  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  principles,  declarations,  and 
regulations  of  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management. 

■  PLEDGE  MYSELF  in  particu¬ 
lar  to  place  honesty  and  thor¬ 
ough  work  above  all  else  in  my 
administration  of  real  property; 
to  advance  myself  constantly  in 
knowledge  and  ability  through  the 
study  of  literature  on  real  estate 
management,  the  instruction  of 
eminent  teachers,  the  interchange 
of  experiences  with  fellow  Certified 
Property  Managers,  and  attendance 
at  meetings  of  the  Institute  when¬ 
ever  possible;  to  be  faithful  to  the 
personal  interests  of  my  profes¬ 
sional  brothers  and  to  seek  their 
counsel  when  in  doubt  of  my  own 
judgment;  to  render  willing  help  to 
my  fellow  Certified  Property  Man¬ 
agers  ;  and  to  give  my  services  freely 
to  the  Institute  as  required  or  de¬ 
sired. 


Moreover,  i  pledge  my¬ 
self  to  shun  unwarranted 
personal  publicity  and  dishonest 
money  seeking  as  disgraceful  to  our 
profession ;  to  render  complete, 
thorough,  and  honest  service  to 
landlord  and  tenant  alike  regard¬ 
less  of  monetary  consideration;  to 
strive  assiduously  to  build  goodwill 
for  the  properties  under  my  charge 
and  to  use  my  best  talents  at  all 
times  to  preserve  and  maintain  the 
value  of  such  properties ;  to  secure 
the  greatest  possible  net  return  to 
the  owners  of  properties  entrusted 
to  my  management ;  and  to  give  de¬ 
voted  attention  to  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  tenants  of  these  prop¬ 
erties. 


Finally,  i  pledge  my¬ 
self  to  cooperate  in  advanc¬ 
ing  and  extending,  by  every  lawful 
means  within  my  power,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management. 


The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 

oi  th*  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 


The  Editor’s  Review 


WHERE  ARE  YOU  BUYING  YOUR 
CIGARETTES? 

Do  YOU  remember  the  cigarette  short¬ 
age?  Did  you  spend  time  standing  in  line 
to  get  your  daily  supply?  Did  your  pre¬ 
war  tobacconist  forget  that  he  knew  you 
during  that  period?  Have  you  again 
started  to  patronize  him?  Where  is  your 
wife  buying  hutter  or  meat  or  other  articles 
that  were  scarce  for  so  long?  Did  her  pre¬ 
war  dealer  keep  her  as  a  friend  or  did  she 
vow  she  would  never  go  into  his  shop  again? 

Were  you  ever  asked  by  some  surly  clerk, 
“Don’t  you  know  there’s  a  war  on?”  Have 
you  forgotten,  or  do  you  remember?  The 
war  period  was  a  time  when  good  will  was 
made  or  smashed  and  all  who  dealt  with  the 
public  were  builders  or  razors.  Are  you 
finding  out  how  your  good  will  asset  rates 
now  with  its  pre-war  rating? 

You  are  receiving  replies  from  tenants  to 
the  offers  you  have  made  them  to  extend 
their  leases  in  exchange  for  their  agreement 
to  pay  an  increased  rent.  Do  those  replies 
make  good  reading,  or  is  your  name  en¬ 
graved  in  the  “little  black  book”  of  a  lot 
of  people?  Have  you  at  long  last  learned 
the  costly  lesson  that  good  will  which  has 
taken  years  to  build  can  be  tom  down  in 
a  moment  by  a  careless  word,  a  tactless 
letter,  a  thoughtless  act? 

•If  you  rate  yourself  high  on  your  past 
performance,  are  you  still  building?  If  you 
were  a  razer  have  you  started  to  build? 
What  kind  of  a  letter  did  you  send  your 
tenants  after  the  Housing  and  Rent  Act  of 
1947  became  law?  Was  it  a  sincere  offer, 
a  demand  for  an  increase  in  rent,  or  was  it 
an  ultimatum?  You  are  now  taking  steps 


that  ean  be  a  means  of  increasing  your 
standing  with  your  tenants.  Advise  them 
honestly.  Listen  to  their  individual  prob¬ 
lems  and  sell  them  your  advice.  It  is  the 
wise  manager  who  will  not  attempt  to  ram 
that  adviee  down  the  tenant’s  throat.  To 
coerce  not  only  builds  ill  will,  it  is  illegal. 

And  finally,  how  do  you  intend  to  use 
any  increase  in  rents  that  you  receive? 
Now  is  the  time  to  take  care  of  deferred 
maintenance.  Inspect  your  building  criti¬ 
cally.  Lay  your  plans  now.  The  provident 
manager  or  owner  will  not  wait  until  vacan¬ 
cies  exist.  He  will  set  about  completing 
the  tasks  that  are  necessary  to  keep  his 
building  attractive,  to  keep  his  tenants 
satisfied,  to  prevent  his  vacancy  loss  from 
returning. 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  the  rapid  construc¬ 
tions  of  rental  housing,  there  are  other  in¬ 
fluences  that  can  create  vacancy.  A  change 
in  the  economic  picture  that  might  increase 
unemployment  or  the  economic  pressure 
of  a  15  per  cent  increase  in  rent  or  any  of 
a  number  of  other  happenings  could  cause 
some  doubling  up.  It  costs  far  less  to  in¬ 
sure  against  vacaney  than  to  remove  it 
when  it  is  on  the  increase.  If  the  increase 
in  rent  can  be  used  for  that  insurance,  it 
will  be  far  more  lasting  in  its  effect  than 
if  it  is  used  to  increase  profits. 

The  tenant’s  eyes  keep  him  from  forget¬ 
ting  how  you  rate  with  him.  If  you  find 
yourself  constantly  forgetting  to  build  good 
will,  put  a  large  sign  on  your  desk  that 
reads,  “Where  are  you  buying  your  ciga¬ 
rettes?”— H.  W.  G. 
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A  Valuable  Educational  Opportunity 

FOR  ALL  REAL  ESTATE  OPERATORS 


One-  ^WJeeL  cjCecture  Oc 


our6e 


IN  THE 


Principles  of  Real  Estate  Management' 

GUNTER  HOTEL  :  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 
October  6  to  11, 1947 

For  both  Iho  boginnor  and  tho  oxporioncod 


LEARN  New  Management  Economies 

READ  the  New  Text  on  Management 
HEAR  Professional  Experts 

Jomo*  C.  Downs,  Jr. 

DolboH  S.  Wonxiick 


and 

DO  a  Better  Job 


SAVE  Maintenance  Costs 

IMPROVE  Your  Accounting  System 
INCREASE  Your  Business 


Firm  in  the  Business  Can  Afford  Not  to  Take  It/* 

During  tho  10  yoars  tho  Instituto  has  offorod  its  managomont  courto  many  un> 
solicitod  tostimonials  havo  boon  rocolvod  from  studonts  toiling  of  tho  holpful  ond 
voluoblo  information  ocquirod. 

Write  for  an  outline  of  the  lecture  sub/ects  and  enrollment  form 

THI  INSTirUTI  OF  RIAL  ISTATI  MANAGIMINT 

22  W.  Monroo  Stroot  Chicogo  3,  Illinois 


(*This  will  bo  tho  last  schodulod  covrso  in  1947) 


Federal  Income  Tax  Problems 

—  A  Symposium 

Realizing  that  taxes  are  an  important  part  of  today's  capital  transactions, 
a  number  of  Chapters  of  the  Institute  recently  conducted  discussions  led 
by  authorities  on  the  subject.  Excerpts  from  the  papers  delivered  are 
hereinbelow  presented  to  our  readers.  They  deserve  close  reading. 


Some  Effect  of  Income  Tax  on 
Real  Estate  Transactions 

By  Albert  F,  Adams,  Attorney,  Washington,  D.C. 

Certainly  prior  to  1913  and  probably  prior 
to  1933  real  estate  transactions  were  entered 
into  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  soundness  of 
the  individual  transaction.  However,  to¬ 
day  one  of  the  determining  factors  in  real 
estate,  as  well  as  all  other  commercial  trans¬ 
actions,  is  the  tax  effect  thereof.  A  man  in 
a  high  income  tax  bracket  caimot  afford  to 
enter  into  a  risky  venture  into  which  he 
must  put  capital  because  the  take-home  re¬ 
turn  to  him  will  be  too  diluted  by  taxes. 
That  does  not  mean  that  income  taxes  can¬ 
not  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  real  estate 
broker.  As  capital  losses  can,  with  certain 
exceptions,  be  set  off  with  capital  gains 
realized  in  the  same  year,  plus  a  five-year 
capital  loss  carry-over,  a  taxpayer  who  has 
already  realized  large  capital  gains  in  a 
given  year  will  be  more  inclined  to  consider 
the  sale  at  a  low  price  (one  where  he  would 
have  a  capital  loss) .  This  will  enable  him 
to  get  rid  of  his  “cats  and  dogs”  at  what 
would  amount  to  a  substantial  loss,  but, 
because  of  tax  savings  against  capital  gains, 
he  will  come  out  the  winner. 

Most  real  estate  held  by  corporations  is 
a  non-capital  asset.  In  the  case  of  a  loss 
upon  sale  of  a  non-capital  asset,  such  loss 
may  be  set  off  against  ordinary  income. 
Therefore  a  taxpayer  holding  non-capital 


assets,  and  who  is  simultaneously  enjoying 
a  large  income,  could  dispose  of  unprofit¬ 
able  property  at  a  loss  without  great  injury, 
because  the  loss  could  be  set  off  against  in¬ 
come. 

It  is  frequently  tax  wise  to  make  pur¬ 
chases  which  otherwise  might  not  be  smart. 
The  taxpayer  who  is  holding  property  for 
a  long-term  rise  in  its  value,  but  which 
property  is  on  the  losing  side  income-wise, 
is  in  a  position  to  purchase  high  income- 
producing  properties  (somewhat  specula¬ 
tive),  since  the  income  from  the  newly  ac¬ 
quired  property  will  be  off-set  by  the  losses 
on  the  old. 

Another  tax  reason  for  the  purchase  of 
improved  real  estate  is  depreciation.  You 
will  recall  during  the  depression  that  a  sol¬ 
vent  purchaser  frequently  could  buy  from 
financial  institutions  good  properties  with 
a  very  small  cash  payment,  as  the  financial 
institutions  were  mainly  interested  in  se¬ 
curing  certainty  of  return  of  their  invest¬ 
ments.  This  would  frequently  result  in 
large  depreciation  advantages  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  A  $100,000  apartment  building 
with  $80,000  allocated  to  the  building  could 
be  set  up  on  a  five  per  cent  depreciation 
schedule  of  $4,000  per  annum.  If  the  pur¬ 
chaser  put  in  only  $5,000  of  his  own  cash, 
his  tax  advantages  from  a  depreciation 
standpoint  are  obvious. 

The  foregoing  are  intended  merely  to 
serve  as  illustrations  of  how  the  income  tax 
laws  can  be  used  to  stimulate  sales  or  pur- 
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chases.  These  same  income  tax  laws  can 
also  provide  serious  pitfalls  for  the  unwary. 

You,  as  a  broker,  represent  the  owner  of 
a  large  building  which  he  desires  to  rent 
in  its  entirety  to  a  single  tenant.  In  your 
zeal  to  protect  him,  you  prepare  a  lease  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  deposit  by  the  tenant  with 
the  landlord  of  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's 
rent,  which  sum  shall  be  held  by  the  land¬ 
lord  and  charged  with  any  defaults  of  the 
tenant,  such  as  non-payment  of  water  rent 
or  failure  to  make  required  repairs,  and 
the  balance,  if  any,  to  be  applied  against 
the  last  year’s  rent.  What  are  the  tax  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  action  on  your  part?  It 
is  very  possible  that,  so  far  as  the  landlord 
is  concerned,  he  will  have  to  pay  an  income 
tax  on  this  deposit  the  year  in  which  he 
receives  it,  which  will  have  the  practical 
eflfect  of  having  him  report  two  year’s  in¬ 
come  in  one  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
tenant  would  not  be  able  to  take  credit  for 
the  payment  of  two  year’s  rent  in  the  year 
in  which  he  made  the  double  payment,  but 
would  be  required  either:  (a)  to  spread  the 
last  year’s  rent  over  the  entire  term  of  the 
lease;  or  (b)  not  to  take  credit  for  it  until 
the  last  year.  Don’t  try  to  apply  any  rule 
of  reason  to  this,  but  that  is  what  the  law  is. 
These  tax  consequences  can  be  avoided,  and 
the  desired  result  obtained  by  depositing 
the  last  year’s  rent  with  Trustees,  who  hold 
the  money  for  the  purposes  enumerated. 

Another  example  is  the  case  of  a  lady  in 
New  York,  who  was  the  sole  owner  of  all 
of  the  stock  of  a  corporation.  The  only  asset 
of  the  corporation  (or  substantially  the 
only  asset)  was  a  large  apartment  building. 
The  corporation  offered  the  apartment 
building  for  sale,  and  actually  received  a 
written  offer  of  purchase.  At  this  time  the 
tax  consequences  of  the  sale  were  explained, 
and  instead  of  accepting  the  written  offer, 
the  owner  of  the  stock  in  the  corporation 
offered  to  sell  all  of  the  stock  to  the  inter- 
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ested  prospect,  who  thereupon  accepted  the 
offer  and  purchased  the  stock.  This  case 
finally  reached  the  courts,  where  it  was  held 
that  the  sale  of  the  stock  to  the  purchaser 
was  an  afterthought,  had  no  business  rea¬ 
sons,  and  was  for  the  sole  purpose  of  avoid¬ 
ing  tax.  Therefore,  instead  of  the  lady’s 
paying  only  a  capital  gain  tax  on  the  sale 
of  the  stock  to  the  purchaser,  the  tax  con¬ 
sequences  were  as  follows.  The  corpora¬ 
tion  paid  a  capital  gains  tax  on  the  sale  of 
the  huilding  to  the  purchaser,  and  distrib¬ 
uted  the  net  proceeds  to  the  stockholder 
as  a  dividend,  on  which  she  paid  an  income 
tax.  If  the  original  transaction  had  started 
as  a  sale  by  the  stockholder  of  her  stock, 
there  would  have  been  no  tax  other  than 
the  capital  gain  on  that  stock,  with  no  tax 
complications  to  the  purchaser. 

The  moral  to  these  two  examples  is  that 
if  you  are  up  against  anything  and  you  don’t 
know  the  tax  consequences  of  your  or  your 
client’s  contemplated  action,  it  is  wise  to  be 
forewarned  instead  of  sorry. 

While  not  an  actual  case,  this  could  easily 
be  one.  Robert  Tench  wants  to  live  near 
the  country  club,  so  that  he  won’t  catch  so 
much  devil  from  hia  wife  about  being  late 
for  dinner  after  golf.  He  finds  a  house 
which  is  almost  a  duplicate  of  his  in  just 
the  right  location  and  fortunately  it  is  a 
house  that  is  for  rent.  He  persuades  the 
owner  to  swap  houses  with  him  because 
they  each  come  out  even  steven  so  far  as 
value  is  concerned.  Tench  is  just  as  happy 
as  a  June  bride  until  income  tax  time.  He 
then  learns  that  unknowingly  he  has  in¬ 
curred  a  capital  gain,  and  instead  of  being 
in  good  financial  condition  he  has  to  borrow 
to  pay  his  income  tax.  The  trade  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  tax,  the  gain  being  measured  by  the 
excess  of  the  “fair  market  value”  of  the 
property  received  over  the  cost,  including 
improvements  of  the  property  sold.  Do  not 
lead  any  of  your  friends  into  this  income 
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tax  trap  in  trying  to  protect  them  against 
a  capital  gain  on  their  residence  property 
by  using  the  exchange  device.  The  ex¬ 
change  principle  is  all  right  if  the  exchange 
is  of  income-producing  property,  where  a 
reading  of  the  regulation  will  show  the  lim¬ 
itations  which  must  be  considered. 

Even  the  question  of  how  title  shall  he 
taken  is  fraught  with  tax  possibilities.  For 
inheritance  purposes  joint  tenancy  (or  in 
the  case  of  husband  and  wife,  tenants  by 
the  entireties)  is  a  very  popular  method  of 
taking  title,  as  it  permits  the  passing  of 
property  at  death  without  the  intervention 
of  administration.  However,  administra¬ 
tion  proceedings  can  be  small  potatoes  com¬ 
pared  to  a  tax  bill.  How  property  is  held 
is  not  at  all  controlling  in  Federal  estate  tax 
matters,  hut  the  ownership  depends  upon 
who  paid  for  it.  This  will  frequently  re¬ 
sult  in  the  estate  tax  being  levied  upon  all 
of  the  property  above  the  exclusion  limits, 
irrespective  of  the  fact  that  it  is  held 
jointly.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  held  hy  the  parties  as  tenants  in  com¬ 
mon,  the  Federal  estate  tax  will  only  be  on 
the  decedent’s  one-half  interest,  and  this  in 
the  case  of  a  large  estate,  can  be  most  im¬ 
portant. 

Omar  Khayyam  said,  “Ah,  take  the  cash 
and  let  the  credit  go,  nor  heed  the  rumble 
of  a  distant  drum.”  Our  modern  seller  of 
real  estate,  usually  on  the  advice  of  the  real 
estate  broker,  will  follow  this  precept  re¬ 
ligiously  and  get  as  much  cash  as  possible 
out  of  the  sale.  Is  it  always  the  wise  tiling 
to  do?  Such  a  sale,  if  more  than  30  per  cent 
of  the  selling  price  is  paid  as  a  down  pay¬ 
ment,  requires  the  capital  gain  treatment 
on  the  entire  transaction.  Frequently,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  financial  situation  of  the 
seller,  it  would  be  more  advantageous  for 
him  to  make  the  sale  an  “installment”  sale 
which  permits  the  treatment  of  the  money 
received  in  each  year  as  income. 
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As  the  banker  says  “investigate  before 
you  invest”  and  the  crap  shooter  says  “read 
’em  and  weep,”  the  tax  collector  says  “death 
and  taxes.” 

Accounting  Records  and  Some 

Audit  Procedures 

for  Income  Tax  Purposes 

By  William  P.  Pye,  CPA,  W  ashington,  D.C. 

I  would  like  to  review  for  you  the  books 
and  records  that  are  needed  to  compile  your 
tax  information  for  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment.  I  will  spend  some  time  discussing  the 
period  the  various  records  must  be  kept  on 
hand,  as  they  occupy  considerable  space. 
Real  estate  men  are  interested  in  keeping 
all  available  space  free  and  rentable  for 
purposes  more  obviously  of  an  income- 
producing  nature  than  in  the  storage  of 
historical  accounts. 

Your  records  will  bear  great  similarity 
whether  you  operate  on  the  cash  basis, 
which  records  transactions  as  they  happen 
in  the  eash  accounts  only ;  or  on  the  accrual 
basis,  which  records  the  transactions  as  they 
are  contracted;  or  whether  you  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  options  such  as  recording  sales 
on  the  installment  basis  to  pay  your  tax  as 
you  collect  the  necessary  cash.  In  any  case 
your  basic  records  will  be  some  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  following. 

The  general  ledger  lies  directly  behind 
all  tax  returns,  accounting  reports  and  gen¬ 
eral  studies  of  your  business.  You  may 
compile  it  only  once  a  year,  on  March  13 
for  instance,  but  it  cannot  be  avoided  as  it 
contains  the  system  of  accounts  into  which 
the  transactions  are  analyzed  for  entry  on 
returns  and  reports.  Entries  into  this  rec¬ 
ord  come  from  the  journals  of  original 
entry  which  are  as  follows:  eash  receipts 
hook;  cash  disbursements  book;  purchase 
book;  sales  book  or  register;  payroll  book; 
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general  journal;  and  special  journals.  In 
the  real  estate  business  the  sales  register, 
for  instance,  would  probably  be  called  the 
rent  register,  or  it  may  be  incorporated  in 
the  cash  receipts,  or  it  may  be  one  monthly 
entry  in  the  general  journal.  Thus,  while 
the  combinations  may  change  the  basic  ele¬ 
ments  always  will  be  present. 

These  books  are  backed  up  by  the  orig¬ 
inal  evidences  of  transactions  such  as  your 
checks,  invoices,  receipts,  contracts,  settle¬ 
ment  sheets,  accounts  rendered  to  clients, 
correspondence,  in  fact  every  piece  of  paper 
that  is  prepared  in  your  office.  Relative  to 
the  size  or  amount  of  space  you  have  avail¬ 
able,  these  records  quickly  assume  a  phys¬ 
ical  importance,  because  they  collect 
lapidly,  and  you  will  want  to  know  whether 
you  can  dispose  of  anything  without  laying 
yourself  open  to  unjust  claims,  particularly 
from  a  tax  standpoint. 

The  tax  rules  provide  that  a  return  is 
open  for  examination  either  three  years 
after  the  return  is  filed  or  two  years  after 
the  last  tax  installment  is  paid,  whichever 
is  the  later  date.  Consequently  three  full 
years  of  past  records  must  be  kept  on  hand, 
in  addition  to' the  year  you  are  working  on 
at  any  given  time.  A  fraudulent  return  is 
never  closed  for  inspection  and  assessments, 
so  that  honesty  begins  to  pay  dividends  im¬ 
mediately.  Most  contracts  between  busi¬ 
ness  men  are  not  closed  out  by  the  statute 
of  limitations  for  six  years,  so  that  all  con¬ 
tracts,  checks  and  some  invoices  should  be 
kept  for  at  least  that  length  of  time,  and 
in  most  cases  10  years  is  a  safer  interval. 

In  1936  your  payrolls,  and  ledger  ac¬ 
counts  for  taxes  relating  to  the  payrolls, 
became  state  records.  Your  payroll  is  just 
as  much  a  state  record  as  the  hotel  register 
and  the  corporate  stock  books.  This  is  so 
because  the  liability  of  the  employer  who  is 
deducting  taxes  from  payrolls,  to  be  paid 
over  to  governmental  bodies,  is  one  of  the 
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strongest  liens  that  has  been  constructed  in 
our  society. 

The  main  books  of  account  and  the  cash 
books  should  never  be  destroyed.  Invoices 
for  the  purchase  of  long  term  assets,  or  ad¬ 
ditions  and  improvements  to  long  term  as¬ 
sets,  should  be  kept  indefinitely,  or  to  be 
more  precise,  at  least  until  the  fourth  year 
after  the  whole  group  of  assets  has  been 
sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 

Well,  what  can  you  throw  away?  You  can 
dispose  of  correspondence  yearly;  expense 
vouchers  not  affecting  fixed  assets  after  four 
years;  checks  and  contracts  after  10  years; 
insurance  contracts  as  soon  as  the  renewals 
are  on  hand,  if  no  unsettled  claims  exist; 
and  accounts  rendered  to  your  clients  after 
they  are  four  years  old. 

At  this  point  it  seems  proper  to  insert  a 
word  about  your  clients.  Most  firms  carry 
on  their  accounts  rendered  a  caution  to  the 
effect  that  the  statement  should  be  re¬ 
tained  for  tax  purposes.  This  is  true  at  least 
of  the  yearly  summary.  However,  the  clients 
might  better  be  warned  from  time  to  time 
that  they  are  liable  for  three  full  years  of 
information  on  ordinary  transactions,  and 
for  all  checks  and  invoices  relating  to  prop¬ 
erties  still  owned,  or  additions  to  such 
properties  subsequent  to  purchase.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  a  client  purchases  a  home  for 
$10,000,  later  adds  $5,000  improvements, 
and  sells  for  $20,000,  he  has  a  profit  of  only 
$5,000,  but  only  if  he  can  prove  with  ade¬ 
quate  evidence  (contracts,  checks,  invoices, 
agreements,  etc.)  both  the  original  pur¬ 
chase  price  and  the  subsequent  additions. 

In  building  the  above  records,  and  in 
maintaining  the  substantiating  evidence, 
we  are  endeavoring  to  satisfy  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue, 
who,  over  a  period  of  35  years  since  the  tax 
was  instituted  in  1913,  has  established  a 
routine  for  determining  the  honesty  and 
probability  of  error  in  the  many  types  of 
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accounting  systems  that  he  meets  during  the 
year.  In  1918  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  established  a  school  for  revenue  agents. 
This  has  heeome  a  very  fine  institution,  so 
that  today  the  agent  is  a  trained  technician 
who,  through  continued  concentration,  is 
thoroughly  equal  to  his  joh. 

That  joh  is  not  an  easy  one,  either  for  the 
agent  or  for  the  taxpayer.  You  have  noticed 
the  frequency  with  which  new  tax  laws  are 
passed.  The  old  law  is  never  repealed.  It 
stands  as  a  sentinel  over  the  years  it  gov¬ 
erned,  for  all  time.  Any  tax  ease  reaching 
hack  into  those  years  is  in  turn  directed  hy 
the  old  statute.  Consequently  when  the 
agent  and  the  taxpayer  start  hack  through 
those  dim  dark  halls  of  the  past  it  is  to  the 
taxpayer’s  advantage  to  have  a  nice  clean 
return,  with  a  thoroughly  competent  set  of 
records,  to  insure  against  over-assessments 
for  unpaid  taxes. 

We  have  heard  of  those  10,000  agents  that 
Mr.  Morgenthau  put  to  work  on  income 
taxes.  What  are  they  doing?  I  understand 
they  are  concentrating  to  a  good  extent  on 
two  phases  of  the  work.  The  first,  not  of 
much  interest  to  real  estate  men,  deals  with 
businesses  operated  across  the  counter.  The 
OPA  pratically  guaranteed  such  businesses 
a  eertain  gross  profit  ratio.  If  their  returns 
do  not  show  a  reasonably  close  result  an 
examination  is  made.  If  the  books  and 
records  are  in  good  shape  the  return  will 
stand  as  is.  If  they  are  in  bad  shape,  or 
non-existent,  the  agent  will  calculate  a  tax 
based  upon  OPA  rates  and  put  the  burden 
on  the  taxpayer  of  proving  that  ealeulation 
incorrect.  The  seeond  test  being  currently 
applied,  in  which  everyone  is  interested,  is 
the  net  worth  test.  The  agent  requires  the 
taxpayer  to  provide  a  statement  of  net 
worth,  that  is  a  balance  sheet,  at  the  elose 
of  each  of  the  last  four  taxable  years.  If 
fraud  is  suspected  the  agent  will  build  up 
the  aeeounts  himself.  It  should  be  noted 


that  a  given  business  capital  four  years  ago, 
supplemented  by  intervening  profits,  and 
diminished  by  living  expenses,  will  produce 
a  logical  net  worth  at  the  end  of  the  last 
year.  If  the  taxpayer  has  funds  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  indicated  result  he  is  allowed 
to  show  where  he  has  acquired  additional 
assets — through  gifts,  inheritance,  or  by 
loans.  Lacking  such  evidence  the  agent 
will  make  a  detailed  examination  from 
which  an  over-assessment  will  be  made,  in¬ 
cluding  penalties  and  interest. 

In  a  detailed  examination,  if  the  case  is 
large  enough,  the  government  will  assign  a 
special  crew  to  the  work.  This  ordinarily 
consists  of  an  attorney,  an  accountant,  and 
such  assistants  as  they  require.  In  securing 
the  information  they  need  these  people  will 
search  the  following  sources  carefully: 

(1)  Local  banks,  trust  companies  and  building 
and  loan  associations,  from  whom  they  se¬ 
cure  transcripts  of  accounts  and  examine 
safe  deposit  boxes. 

(2)  Transcripts  from  local  title  companies  for 
transactions  handled  by  them. 

(3)  Statements  of  purchases  from  local  vendors, 
especially  with  whom  this  taxpayer  usually 
deals. 

(4)  Statements  from  individual  property  owners 
of  transactions  with  the  taxpayer. 

(5)  Other  sources  of  information  that  may  be  re¬ 
vealed  by  your  system  of  accounts  and 
records. 

(6)  The  Treasury  Department  for  Government 
Bonds  registered  in  the  name  of  the  tax¬ 
payer. 

These  records  are  obtained  voluntarily 
but,  if  need  be,  they  can  be  requisitioned  by 
subpoena.  Once  started,  an  examination 
can  be  prolonged  until  such  time  as  the 
government  is  satisfied  that  the  true  tax 
picture  is  known,  on  which  tax,  penalties 
and  interest  are  collected.  After  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  the  legal  staff  decides  whether  the 
matter  is  a  willful  evasion  of  income  taxes 
subject  to  the  indictment  before  a  Federal 
court. 
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DISCUSSION  PERIOD 

Question:  A  brick  building  was  erected  at 
a  cost  of  $30,000  and  depreciated  at  the 
usual  rate  for  twenty  years.  At  this  point 
the  building  was  sold  for  $100,000.  Can 
the  new  owner  depreciate  on  a  30-year 
basis,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  money 
value  of  depreciation  for  the  old  owner 
was  $600  a  year  and  for  the  new  owner, 
$3,333.33  per  year? 

Answer:  The  new  owner  may  depreciate 
at  the  rate  of  $3,333.33  per  year,  provided 
the  facts  can  he  reasonably  interpreted 
to  fit  the  case.  If  the  building  in  question 
will  have  no  further  income-producing 
ability  after  the  new  owner  will  have  had 
it  30  years  (which  is  50  years  from  erec¬ 
tion)  then  there  is  no  question  that  the 
rates  stated  above  are  allowable. 

Many  such  cases  turn  on  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  facts,  and  the  evidence  of  those 
facts.  In  order  to  insure  a  fair  hearing 
before  a  tax  agent  in  the  expected  routine 
audit,  the  facts  should  be  obtained  in 
writing,  including  the  written  opinion  of 
reliable  real  estate  practitioners,  at  the 
time  of  purchase.  Such  professionals  are 
the  best  judges  of  the  useful  life  of  a 
building,  and  the  probability  of  it  becom¬ 
ing  obsolete  in  a  particular  area  within  a 
stated  period  of  years.  The  Treasury'  De¬ 
partment  will  not  rule  officially  on  such 
a  matter,  but  will  inform  you  that  your 
own  sound  and  reasonable  rates  will  be 
acceptable.  Any  opinion  they  might 
give  would  follow  “Bulletin  F”  rather 
closely,  and  a  brief  glance  at  this  bulletin 
will  emphasize  the  need  to  rely  upon  the 
facts  as  many  rates  are  given  for  the  var¬ 
ious  brick  and  steel  plants  and  buildings 
and  the  many  types  of  frame  and  wooden 
factories  and  structures. 

This  question  was  prompted  by  the 
fact  that  on  a  number  of  occasions  an 


agent  has  insisted  on  a  2  per  cent  rate 
(50  year  life)  for  a  new  owner,  after  the 
previous  holder  had  applied  that  rate  for 
a  goodly  number  of  years.  It  can  only  be 
said  that  if  the  agent  established  his  point 
it  must  have  been  because  the  facts  were 
in  his  favor,  in  other  words,  that  the 
building  had  a  total  life  expectancy  of 
considerably  more  than  50  years.  I  can 
only  repeat  that  life  expectancy  means 
“on  an  income-producing  basis.” 

Real  estate  managers  and  agents  will 
find  it  profitable  to  give  attention  to 
matters  that  tend  to  increase  or  decrease 
the  income-producing  life  of  properties. 
Re-zoning  of  a  territory,  changed  meth¬ 
ods  of  doing  business,  new  manufactur¬ 
ing  methods,  all  tend  to  decrease  the  life 
of  some  plants,  and  increase  that  of 
others.  A  sale  may  be  engineered  either 
to  an  older  client  who  should  sell  as  soon 
as  possible  to  limit  a  loss,  or  to  a  new 
client  who  may  need  the  larger  deprecia¬ 
tion  allowance,  to  reduce  taxes  on  other 
income. 

Federal  Income  Tax  Problems 
Relating  to  the  Acquisition, 
Operation,  and  Sale  of  Real 
Estate 

By  Littleton  Daniel,  CPA 

Daniel,  Daniel,  &  Ennis,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

The  Federal  income  tax  law  should  be  of 
particular  interest  to  the  real  estate  frater¬ 
nity,  since  an  attempt  to  tax  the  income 
from  real  estate  was  indirectly  responsible 
for  the  adoption  of  the  sixteenth  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution — the  income  tax 
amendment. 

The  first  Federal  income  tax  was  levied 
during  the  Civil  War  period,  its  constitu¬ 
tionality  being  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
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Court  in  two  unanimous  decisions.  In  spite 
of  that  fact,  the  Revenue  Act  of  1894  was 
held  unconstitutional  nine  months  after  its 
passage,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Pollock 
vs.  The  Farmers’  Loan  and  Trust  Company. 

The  Constitution  provides  in  Article  I, 
Section  9(4)  that  “no  capitation  or  other 
direct  tax  shall  be  levied  unless  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  census  .  .  .”  Since  it  is  a  clear 
impossibility  to  levy  an  income  tax  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  population  of  the  individual 
states,  and  since  the  Farmers’  Loan  case  in¬ 
volved  an  attempt  to  tax  the  income  from 
realty,  the  issue  was  clear.  The  court,  in  a 
five  to  four  decision,  held  that  a  tax  on  the 
income  from  property  was  equivalent  to  a 
tax  on  the  property  itself,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  the  Act  of  1894  was  invalid. 

Although  the  Court  upheld  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  Excise  Tax  Act  of  1909,  which  levied  an 
excise  tax  upon  the  income  of  corporations 
for  the  privilege  of  doing  hr  Jness  as  cor¬ 
porations,  this  law  was  inadequate  as  a 
revenue  producer,  and  the  adoption  and 
ratification  of  the  Sixteenth  Amendment 
took  place  on  February  25,  1913.  The  first 
income  tax  act  passed  under  authority  of 
the  Sixteenth  Amendment  was  effective 
March  1,  1913,  and  applied  only  to  income 
earned  after  that  date. 

With  that  introduction,  we  come  to  our 
discussion  of  Federal  income  taxes  related 
to  the  operation  of  real  estate. 

Real  estate  transactions  fall  naturally 
into  three  general  classes:  acquisition;  op¬ 
eration;  and  sale. 

'  ACQUISITION  OF  REAL  ESTATE 

Realty  is  generally  acquired  by  purchase, 
foreclosure,  gift,  inheritance,  or  exchange. 
When  acquired  by  purchase,  the  cost  of 
property  for  income  tax  purposes  is  the 
sum  of  cash  paid,  debts  assumed,  and  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  in  connection  with  the  ac¬ 
quisition,  such  as  abstracts,  commissions 


and  surveying.  Legal  fees  incurred  in  suits 
to  quiet  title,  or  in  controversies  over  titles, 
are  likewise  part  of  the  cost  of  the  property, 
rather  than  deductible  expenses. 

The  tax  basis  of  property  acquired  by  gift 
is  the  value  at  the  date  of  the  gift  if  acquired 
before  January  1,  1921,  or  the  donor’s  cost 
if  acquired  after  that  date.  When  property 
acquired  by  gift  after  December  3J,  1920, 
is  sold  at  a  loss,  the  tax  basis  is  donor’s  cost, 
or  fair  market  value  at  the  date  of  the  gift, 
whichever  is  less. 

When  acquired  by  inheritance,  the  cost 
of  property  for  tax  purposes  is  the  fair 
market  value  at  the  date  of  death.  In  case 
the  decedent’s  estate  is  valued  for  estate 
tax  purposes  as  of  a  date  one  year  after 
death,  the  tax  basis  to  the  heirs  is  the  value 
as  of  the  same  date  used  for  estate  tax  pur¬ 
poses. 

Property  acquired  prior  to  March  1, 
1913,  has  a  tax  basis  equal  to  fair  market 
value  on  that  date,  regardless  of  the  manner 
of  acquisition. 

Property  acquired  by  foreclosure  of  a 
mortgage  has  a  tax  basis  of  fair  market 
value  at  time  of  foreclosure.  In  case  fair 
market  value  is  less  than  the  amount  of  the 
mortgage,  the  mortgagee  has  a  bad  debt 
loss  measured  by  the  excess  of  the  debt  over 
the  value  of  the  foreclosed  property.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  case  of  insurance  companies, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  when 
property  is  bid  in  at  foreclosure  sale  at  the 
amount  of  the  debt  plus  accrued  interest, 
the  company  realizes  taxable  income  to  the 
extent  of  the  accrued  interest,  regardless  of 
the  value  of  the  property. 

When  a  purchase  money  mortgage  is 
scaled  down  or  settled  for  less  than  face 
value,  the  debtor  realizes  no  taxable  in¬ 
come  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  reduction 
in  the  mortgage  was  actually  an  adjustment 
of  the  purchase  price.  This  is  in  contrast 
to  the  general  principal  that  a  solvent 
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debtor  realizes  income  upon  cancellation  of 
his  debt. 

In  the  case  of  a  nomtaxable  exchange  of 
like  property,  the  property  acquired  has  a 
tax  basis  equal  to  the  total  of  the  basis  of 
the  property  disposed  of  plus  any  addi¬ 
tional  consideration  paid.  Non-taxable  ex¬ 
changes  are  discussed  in  more  detail  under 
the  subject  of  sale  of  property. 

In  addition  to  the  above  methods  of  ac¬ 
quisition,  property  is  also  acquired  in  con¬ 
nection  with  corporate  liquidations,  reor¬ 
ganizations,  transfers  in  trust,  distributions 
in  kind  to  partners,  issuance  of  stock  or  as 
paid-in  surplus,  liquidations  of  subsidiary 
companies,  and  by  other  means.  It  is  not 
feasible  to  go  into  the  tax  basis  of  property 
so  acquired  in  the  time  allowed  for  this  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Regardless  of  the  method  of  acquisition, 
it  is  necessary  to  apportion  the  tax  basis 
of  property  between  land  and  improve¬ 
ments,  since  the  improvements  are  subject 
to  depreciation  allowances,  while  the  land 
is  not.  In  event  of  subsequent  sale  of  the 
property,  the  cost  must  be  reduced  by  de¬ 
preciation  “allowed  or  allowable”  in  com¬ 
puting  profit  or  loss  on  the  sale.  This  means 
that  if  an  insufficient  amount  of  deprecia* 
tion  has  been  deducted  from  income  dur¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  the  property,  the 
amount  actually  allowable  will  be  deducted 
from  the  cost,  with  the  result  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  will  have  been  lost  as  a  tax  deduc¬ 
tion.  For  example,  if  a  property  costs 
$100,000,  and  allowable  depreciation  dur¬ 
ing  operation  totalled  $25,000,  the  adjusted 
cost  for  computing  gain  is  $75,000,  even 
though  the  taxpayer  may  have  claimed 
only  $20,000  in  depreciation.  The  $5,000 
difference  between  allowable  depreciation 
and  the  amount  actually  allowed  would  be 
irretrievably  lost  as  a  tax  deduction.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  as  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  total  cost  as  possible  should  be 
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allocated  to  the  improvements  in  order  to 
insure  maximum  depreciation  deduction. 

Another  important  consideration  is  that 
the  gain  on  sale  of  realty  and  depreciable 
property  used  in  the  trade  or  business  is 
treated  as  a  capital  gain.  The  greater  the 
depreciation  allowances,  the  greater  the 
gain  on  subsequent  sale,  but  since  only  one- 
half  the  gain  is  taxable,  it  is  advantageous 
to  claim  the  maximum  allowable  deprecia¬ 
tion  during  operation  of  tbe  property. 

OPERATION  OF  REAL  ESTATE 

The  question  of  proper  treatment  of  ex¬ 
penditures  made  in  connection  with  the  op¬ 
eration  of  real  estate  is  often  difficult  of 
solution.  In  general,  the  following  items 
are  deductible  expenses:  repairs,  taxes,  de¬ 
preciation,  insurance,  ahd  interest.  Ad¬ 
ditions  and  betterments,  and  taxes  assessed 
for  local  benefits,  such  as  paving  and  sewer¬ 
age  taxes,  must  be  capitalized  as  additional 
cost  of  the  property.  Replacement  of  items 
already  partially  or  wholly  charged  off 
through  depreciation  must  he  charged 
against  the  reserve  for  depreciation. 

Advance  lease  rentals  are  income  in  the 
hands  of  the  landlord  when  received,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  he  is  on  a  cash  or  an 
accrual  basis.  When  advance  rentals  are  to 
be  received  in  a  year  in  which  the  landlord 
is  already  in  a  high  tax  bracket,  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  draw  the  agreement  between 
landlord  and  tenant  so  as  to  treat  the 
initial  payment  as  a  deposit  to  secure  per¬ 
formance,  returnable  to  the  tenant  at  the 
expiration  of  the  lease.  Leases  are  often 
drawn  requiring  the  lessee  to  make  an  im¬ 
mediate  payment  of  a  sum  equal  to  six 
months  rent,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  the  rental  for  the  last  six  months  of  the 
lease.  Such  payments  are  immediately  in¬ 
come  to  the  landlord,  because  subject  to 
his  unfettered  control. 

The  tenant  is  in  a  different  position.  He 
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may  not  deduct  the  advance  rental  in  the 
year  of  payment,  regardless  of  whether  he 
reports  on  a  cash  or  an  accrual  basis,  hut 
must  deduct  it  in  the  year  to  which  it  ap¬ 
plies,  or  amortize  it  over  the  term  of  the 
lease. 

Lessees’  improvements  to  leased  property 
must  he  capitalized  and  charged  off  through 
depreciation  over  the  life  of  the  property 
or  the  term  of  the  lease,  whichever  expires 
sooner.  When  occupancy  is  on  a  month-to- 
month  basis,  minor  improvements  may  be 
treated  as  expense,  but  when  the  improve¬ 
ments  are  substantial,  the  implication  is 
that  occupancy  will  be  over  an  extended 
period,  and  the  costs  should  be  capitalized. 

Prior  to  1942,  improvements  became  tax¬ 
able  income  to  the  lessor  at  the  expiration 
of  the  lease.  This  rule  produced  almost 
confiscatory  results  in  some  cases,  which  led 
Congress  to  provide  in  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1942  that  improvements  are  not  taxable 
until  sold,  and  then  at  capital  gains  rates. 

SALES,  EXCHANGES,  AND  INVOLUNTARY 
CONVERSIONS 

Sales  of  realty  or  depreciable  property 
held  over  six  months,  if  used  in  the  tax¬ 
payer’s  trade  or  business,  are  taxed  under 
Section  117-J  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
This  section  provides  that  such  transactions 
arc  taxed  as  capital  gains  if  sold  at  a  gain, 
Init  losses  are  wholly  deductible.  All  such 
sales  in  the  taxable  year  must  be  grouped, 
the  net  gain  for  the  group  being  treated  as 
a  capital  gain,  or  the  net  loss  being  wholly 
deductible. 

In  view  of  the  benefits  of  Section  117-J, 
the  question  of  whether  a  particular  prop¬ 
erty  is  used  in  the  trade  or  business  is  im¬ 
portant.  The  answer  depends  upon  the 
facts  in  each  particular  case,  but  if  the 
record  discloses  that  the  taxpayer  has  made 
numerous  purchases  and  sales,  he  is  likely 
to  be  held  to  be  a  dealer,  in  which  case  the 
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realty  will  be  treated  as  stock  in  trade,  all 
gains  being  taxed  as  ordinary  income. 

Builders  who  constructed  wartime  hous¬ 
ing  financed  under  Title  VI  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  and  rented  the  properties  to 
tenants  under  purchase  option  agreements, 
have  in  many  cases  reported  the  subsequent 
sales  as  gains  taxable  under  Section  117-J. 
In  cases  where  the  facts  indicate  that  the 
properties  were  constructed  for  sale  at  a 
profit,  and  the  rental  arrangement  was  only 
incidental  to  the  eventual  sale,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  gains  will  be  treated  as  ordi¬ 
nary  income. 

Sale  of  the  taxpayer’s  personal  residence 
at  a  gain  is  taxed  as  a  capital  gain,  while  a 
sale  at  a  loss  is  not  deductible. 

The  installment  basis  of  reporting  gains 
offers  a  method  of  spreading  such  gain  over 
the  period  of  collection  of  the  purchase 
price.  If  30  per  cent  or  less  of  the  selling 
price  is  collected  in  the  year  of  sale,  the 
installment  basis  is  available.  The  portion 
of  the  total  profit  reported  each  year  is 
based  upon  the  amount  collected.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  20  per  cent  of  the  total  price  be 
collected  in  the  first  year,  20  per  cent  of  the 
total  profit  is  reported.  If  10  per  cent  be 
collected  in  the  second  year,  then  10  per 
cent  of  the  profit  is  reported,  and  so  on. 

If  the  installment  basis  be  adopted,  capi¬ 
tal  gains  benefits  are  still  available,  but  the 
profits  will  be  reportable  at  the  capital 
gains  rates  in  effect  in  the  year  reported, 
rather  than  the  rates  in  effect  in  the  year  of 
sale.  The  installment  sales  method  is  of 
no  benefit  to  taxpayers  in  a  tax  bracket  of 
more  than  50  per  cent,  since  the  maximum 
tax  is  25  per  cent  of  the  gain,  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  the  profit  on  the  sale,  or  of 
the  amount  of  the  taxpayer’s  other  income. 

EXCHANGE  OF  LIKE  ASSETS 

No  profit  or  loss  is  recognized  on  the 
exchange  of  like  assets  if  the  taxpayer  re- 
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ceives  no  “boot”  or  additional  considera¬ 
tion.  If  additional  consideration  is  re¬ 
ceived,  the  gain,  if  any,  will  be  recognized 
to  the  extent  of  the  “boot”  received.  In  the 
case  of  exchanges  of  business  property,  it  is 
ordinarily  advisable  to  make  a  sale  rather 
than  a  tax-free  exchange,  since  only  one- 
half  the  gain  will  ba  taxed,  and  the  entire 
gain  can  be  invested  in  the  new  property 
and  subjected  to  depreciation.  If  a  rental 
property  be  sold  at  a  gain  of  $5,000,  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  invested  in  another 
property,  the  amount  taxed  will  be  only 
$2,500,  while  the  entire  $5,000  gain  becomes 
part  of  the  depreciable  cost  of  the  new 
property. 

If,  however,  a  taxpayer  plans  to  dispose 
of  his  personal  residence  to  acquire  a  more 
expensive  house,  it  will  be  advantageous  to 
make  a  non-taxable  exchange,  since  his 
residence  will  not  be  subject  to  deprecia¬ 
tion  deductions,  and  the  tax  basis  of  the 
newly  acquired  residence  will  not  be  im¬ 
portant  unless  it  be  later  sold.  In  all  cases 
of  non-taxable  exchanges  of  like  assets,  the 
cost  of  the  new  property  is  the  cost  of  the 
old,  plus  any  additional  consideration  paid. 

INVOLUNTARY  CONVERSIONS 

If  property,  as  a  result  of  fire,  theft,  or 
condemnation  proceedings,  is  converted  in¬ 
to  other  property  of  a  like  nature  or  use,  no 
gain  is  recognized.  Likewise,  if  property 
is  involuntarily  converted  into  money, 
which  is  immediately  expended  in  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  other  property  of  a  like  nature 
or  use,  no  gain  is  recognized.  The  same  rule 
applies  if  the  funds  are  put  into  a  replace¬ 
ment  fund  pending  availability  of  mate¬ 
rials,  or  is  used  to  purchase  control  of  a  cor¬ 
poration  owning  similar  property.  Any  gain 
is  recognized  to  the  extent  of  unexpended 
funds.  Formal  application  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue  must  be  made 
for  establishment  of  a  replacement  fund 


before  the  transaction  can  be  brought  into 
the  non-taxable  category. 

Losses  from  involuntary  conversion  of 
property  are  deductible  in  cases  of  business 
property,  or  property  the  acquisition  of 
which  was  a  transaction  entered  into  for 
profit.  As  to  all  other  property,  such  losses 
are  deductible  only  if  they  arise  from  fires, 
storms,  theft,  or  other  casualty. 

Excerpts 

By  Jerome  B.  Lieber,  Esq. 

Ruslander  and  Ruslander,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
It  is  perfectly  legal  to  arrange  your  affairs 
so  as  to  keep  your  taxes  at  a  minimum. 
However,  a  taxpayer  should  do  things  pri¬ 
marily  from  a  business  standpoint,  and  sec¬ 
ondarily,  from  a  tax  standpoint.  In  order 
to  obtain  any  tax  advantage  from  a  trans¬ 
action,  complete  and  accurate  business  rec¬ 
ords  must  be  kept. 

«  *  «  « 

A  tax  deduction  may  be  taken  even  though 
real  estate  is  given  to  charity  rather  than 
money.  This  should  be  done  where  a  tax¬ 
payer  has  real  estate  which  has  a  fair  mar¬ 
ket  value  in  excess  of  the  cost  to  him,  since 
a  charitable  contribution  of  the  same  will 
allow  the  taxpayer  a  deduction  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  fair  market  value  thereof,  not 
exceeding  15  per  cent  of  his  adjusted  gross 
income,  without  requiring  the  taxpayer  to 
report  the  difference  between  his  cost  and 
the  fair  market  value  as  a  taxable  gain.  If 
the  real  estate  is  commercial  property 
which  the  taxpayer  wishes  to  continue  to 
occupy,  it  may  he  possible  to  contribute  it 
to  charity  and  simultaneously  enter  into 
an  advantageous  long  term  lease  for  the 
same. 

»  «  »  « 

Since  1942,  improvements  made  by  lessees 
are  not  taxable  to  the  landlord  either  at  the 
time  when  made  or  at  the  termination  of 
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the  lease.  The  tenant,  however,  is  permitted 
to  amortize  improvements  only  over  the  life 
of  the  original  lease.  Therefore,  to  permit 
the  tenant  a  substantially  greater  deduction 
for  amortization,  it  may  be  to  his  advantage 
to  enter  into  a  ten-year  lease  with  a  ten- 
year  option  to  renew,  rather  than  to  take  a 
twenty-year  lease.  Since  no  income  is  real¬ 
ized  by  the  landlord  on  improvements  made 
by  the  tenant,  it  may  be  wise  for  the  lessor 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  allowing  ten¬ 
ants  to  make  all  alterations  to  the  property, 
even  though  a  correspondingly  lower  rental 
will  result.  If  the  landlord  makes  the 
improvements  himself  and  charges  an  in¬ 
creased  rental  to  reflect  the  cost  of  the  im¬ 
provements,  this  would  all  increase  his  tax¬ 
able  income  at  the  present  high  tax  rates. 
And  despite  this  increased  taxable  income, 
depreciation  on  such  improvements  is  de¬ 
ductible  by  the  lessor  only  over  the  reason¬ 
able  life  of  the  same  rather  than  over  the 
term  of  the  lease. 

*  »  #  * 

An  exchange  of  real  estate  held  for  pro¬ 
ductive  use  in  a  trade  or  business  or  for  in¬ 
vestment  for  similar  real  estate  results  in 
no  taxable  gain  or  loss.  Therefore,  make  an 
exchange  instead  of  selling  real  estate  there¬ 
by  avoiding  the  necessity  of  reporting  as 
taxable  income  any  gain  from  such  a  sale. 

«  «  *  • 

Remember  that  it  is  not  always  advisable 
to  attempt  to  get  as  low  a  valuation  for  real 
property  as  possible  when  settling  Federal 
estate  taxes  because  the  basis  of  real  prop¬ 
erty  transmitted  at  death  is  the  fair  market 
value  thereof  at  that  time  or  one  year  there¬ 
after,  depending  upon  whether  or  not  the 
optional  valuation  date  is  used.  If  too  low 
a  basis  is  adopted,  this  may  penalize  the  tax¬ 
payer  upon  the  subsequent  sale  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  since  any  taxable  gain  will  be  larger 
and  any  deductible  loss  will  be  smaller. 


«  *  #  * 

Be  careful  how  you  treat  rents  paid  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Such  money  is  considered  taxable 
in  the  year  in  which  it  is  received,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  taxable  income  and  taxing  the 
same  in  a  higher  bracket.  In  addition,  it  is 
possible  that  deductions  in  subsequent  years 
may  be  lost  if  there  is  no  income  against 
w'hich  to  offset  them.  A  solution  to  this 
problem  is  to  have  the  taxpayer  treat  such 
advances  as  deposits  for  security  in  case 
of  default.  If  proper  records  are  kept  show¬ 
ing  that  such  amounts  are  advanced  solely 
for  this  purpose,  the  taxpayer  is  not  re¬ 
quired  to  report  the  amount  of  the  advance 
as  income  until  there  is  a  default  and  the 
deposit  is  declared  to  be  forfeited.  This  is 
the  rule  whether  the  taxpayer  is  on  the 
cash  or  the  accural  basis. 

»  »  »  « 

Taxable  gains  on  the  sale  of  real  estate  may 
be  reduced  by  the  use  of  agreements  pro¬ 
viding  for  instalment  payments  if  the  initial 
payments  do  not  exceed  30  per  cent  of  the 
selling  price.  Then  the  taxpayer  reports  as 
taxable  income  each  year  only  that  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  payments  received  as  the 
total  profits  to  be  realized  bear  to  the  con¬ 
tract  price.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
there  must  be  some  payment  in  cash  or  prop¬ 
erty,  other  than  evidences  of  indebtedness, 
in  the  year  of  sale.  To  receive  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  instalment  sales  provisions  of 
the  law,  it  is  not  necessary  to  transfer  a  deed 
to  the  real  property  so  long  as  a  proper  sales 
agreement  has  been  made  providing  for 
instalment  payments  prior  to  transfer  of 
title.  If  it  is  desired  to  discount  evidences 
of  indebtedness  received  as  a  part  of  the 
sales  price  by  the  assignment  of  mortgages 
or  otherwise,  the  cash  received  thereby  will 
not  be  considered  in  arriving  at  the  30  per 
cent  figure  referred  to  above. 

«  «  «  * 
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It  is  not  always  a  clear  cut  matter  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  repairs  or  improvements  to 
property  are  to  be  considered  as  capital 
expenditures  or  as  expense  items.  If  a  sub¬ 
stantial  doubt  exists,  it  is  probably  better 
to  consider  such  expenditures  as  deductible 
expenses  rather  than  as  capital  expendi¬ 
tures  because  of  the  possible  loss  of  a  deduc¬ 
tion  in  case  the  treatment  as  a  capital  ex¬ 
penditure  is  disputed  by  disallowing  or  ad¬ 
justing  depreciation  long  after  the  statute 
of  limitations  has  barred  the  deduction  as 
an  expense. 

«  «  «  * 

Taxpayers  owning  newly  constructed  real 
estate  may  now  use  the  declining  balance 
method  of  depreciation  instead  of  the 
straight  line  method.  However,  if  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  change  over  from  the  straight  line 
method  of  depreciation  to  the  declining 
balance  method,  the  Commissioner  of  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue’s  approval  must  be  obtained. 
By  using  the  declining  balance  method,  the 
taxpayer  gets  a  lot  of  depreciation  at  the 
beginning  and  less  as  the  building  grows 
older.  This  system  is  good  in  periods  of 
declining  tax  rates,  but  the  taxpayer  will 
not,  by  using  this  method,  be  able  to  deduct 
all  of  the  depreciation  during  the  estab¬ 
lished  tax  life  of  his  building.  This  method 
may  be  used  on  furniture  and  fixtures  as 
well  as  on  real  property. 

«  •  *  • 

In  some  cases,  lessor’s  depreciation  deduc¬ 
tions  have  been  disallowed  where  the  leas¬ 
ing  agreement  entered  into  provides  for  the 
tenant  to  return  the  property  in  “as  good  a 
condition,”  without  mention  of  “except  for 
reasonable  wear  and  tear.” 

«  «  *  « 

There  is  a  substantial  argument  for  purchas¬ 
ing  a  home  rather  than  renting  the  same  in 
that  a  tenant  is  not  entitled  to  any  deduction 
for  rental  payments  made,  whereas  the 
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owner  of  a  home  is  permitted  to  deduct 
taxes  and  interest  on  any  mortgage  indebt¬ 
edness.  However,  when  the  owner  of  a 
home  comes  to  sell  his  property,  he  finds  an 
inequitable  situation  in  that  any  gain  real¬ 
ized  is  taxable  as  a  capital  gain,  whereas 
any  loss  sustained  is  not  deductible.  How¬ 
ever,  if  this  same  house  is  placed  upon  the 
rental  market,  the  value  thereof  established 
as  of  that  date,  and  later  sold  at  a  lower 
figure,  that  loss  is  deductible. 

•  *  «  * 

A  substantial  advantage  has  been  given  to 
real  estate  owners  who  are  not  dealers  in 
real  estate  by  Internal  Revenue  Code,  Sec¬ 
tion  117-J,  which  permits  the  taxpayer  to 
treat  gains  from  the  sale  of  property  within 
the  scope  of  that  Section  as  capital  gains, 
and  to  deduct  as  ordinary  losses  all  losses 
sustained  upon  the  sale  of  such  property. 

*  *  *  » 

Tax  law  and  practice  has  become  more  and 
more  complex  and  it  seems  unavoidable 
that  it  w'ill  continue  so  as  our  economic 
civilization  continues  to  expand  and  grow. 

Opinions 

Ray  Johnson,  CPA,  Los  Angeles,  California 

The  late  Henry  Ford’s  will  is  a  very  good 
example  of  how  to  arrange  your  affairs  from 
the  tax  standpoint  and  give  the  maximum 
benefit  to  your  family.  Henry  Ford  had  a 
$500,000,000  estate.  He  put  the  bulk  of  it 
in  a  foundation  which  made  it  exempt  from 
taxation  as  far  as  the  state  taxes  were  con¬ 
cerned,  and  the  income  which  that  will  pro-  , 
duce  for  one  year,  if  the  law  still  remains  on 
the  federal  statute  books,  will  also  be  ex¬ 
empt  from  taxation.  This  means  that  if 
$400,000,000  goes  into  the  foundation  that 
much  money  has  been  removed  from  rev¬ 
enue  producing  income  in  this  country. 
Property  which  can  no  longer  be  taxed  by 
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the  Federal  government,  has  reached  the 
point  where  approximately  40  per  cent  of 
the  national  income  is  exempt  from  taxes 
and  the  percentage  is  increasing  every 
year.  The  hospitals,  churches  and  all  types 
of  endowed  institutions  are  acquiring 
greater  amounts  of  corporate  stocks  so  that 
income  tax  should,  on  the  remaining  basis, 
increase  constantly.  Thus  it  will  become  a 
greater  factor  in  each  of  our  lives,  unless 
for  reasons  unknown,  the  nation  reverses 
its  trend.  Henry  Ford’s  case  does  not  bear 
out  Emerson’s  statement,  “From  every  bene¬ 
fit  there  is  a  tax  levy,  and  even  if  you  don’t 
get  the  benefit,  the  tax  is  still  levied.” 

What  I  state  here  may  be  altered  in  the 
near  future  because  Congress  may  make 
some  changes  during  the  present  session. 
In  fact,  sometimes  tax  rules  are  turned  up¬ 
side  down.  For  example,  10  years  ago  you 
could  not  deduct  alimony;  today  it  is  an 
allowed  deduction.  Income  taxes  are  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  set  of  rules  and  their  payment, 
to  a  certain  extent,  becomes  like  a  baseball 
game.  If  you  get  caught  off  base  and  are 
tagged  out  it  is  too  bad.  You  have  to  know 
the  rules.  It  is  important  to  seek  advice 
and  counsel  and  lay*  out  plans  before  mak¬ 
ing  a  transaction,  not  afterwards  when  the 
deal  has  been  closed.  In  many  cases  if  the 
result  of  a  transaction  is  disastrous  to  you, 
you  have  to  suffer  the  disaster.  The  finest 
attorney  can  do  nothing  for  you.  The  law 
has  to  be  followed  and  in  most  cases  there 
is  no  way  of  circumventing  it. 

One  of  the  particular  tax  problems  for 
property  managers  is  that  of  depreciation 
rates.  Depreciation  can  be  defined  as  the 
reasonable  allowance  for  the  exhaustion, 
wear  or  tear  of  property  used  in  a  business, 
including  a  reasonable  allowance  for  obso¬ 
lescence.  Now,  wear  and  tear  and  decay 
cause  physical  depreciation  or  exhaustion, 
but  obsolescence  is  a  different  factor  which 
can  be  related  to  matters  which  do  not  ap- 
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ply  to  the  actual  physical  asset  itself.  For  in-, 
stance,  a  building  located  in  the  center  of  a 
town  40  years  ago  may  now  be  in  a  deterio¬ 
rated  section  which  is  no  longer  the  main 
business  district.  In  this  case,  the  owner  of 
the  building  could  have  claimed  as  obsoles¬ 
cence  an  amount  which  he  thought  repre¬ 
sented  the  decline  in  value  of  that  property 
accelerated  by  the  fact  that  the  city  moved 
away  from  the  area  and  the  building  was  no 
longer  desirable.  But  the  burden  of  proof  is 
upon  the  taxpayer.  If  you  have  property 
that  is  based  upon  small  depreciation  and 
located  in  an  undesirable  location  you  cer¬ 
tainly  should  consider  this  point  because  all 
you  lose  by  trying  is  to  have  it  set  back. 

Rates  of  depreciation  are  matters  which 
result  in  bargaining  in  many  cases.  The 
government  has  established  what  it  feels  are 
reasonable  rates  of  depreciation  for  almost 
all  types  of  buildings,  stnlcture,  orchards, 
furniture  and  fixtures,  but  if  you  can  pro¬ 
duce  data  which  would  indicate  that  those 
rates  are  inadequate  you  have  a  right  to  and 
could  be  allowed  a  greater  rate ;  and  it  is  to 
your  advantage  always  to  claim  the  maxi¬ 
mum  rate  of  depreciation  to  which  you  are 
entitled.  In  this  way  you  will  recover  your 
capital  investment  in  the  quickest  manner. 
If  the  government  should  decide  that  you 
should  take  a  higher  rate  of  depreciation, 
the  government  agent  will  carry  this  higher 
rate  back  to  the  time  you  acquired  the  prop¬ 
erty,  compute  the  depreciation  on  this  basis, 
and  allow  you  the  difference.  The  govern¬ 
ment  generally  does  not  do  that  until  the 
property  has  reached  the  end  of  its  life. 
For  instance,  if  30  years’  depreciation  has 
been  taken  on  a  building,  on  the  basis  of 
50  years’  life,  and  the  government  believes 
it  should  be  depreciated  in  40  years,  they 
just  knock  off  the  additional  years.  You 
lose  ten  years’  depreciation.  That  is  one 
of  ihe  reasons  you  should  always  try  to  take 
the  higher  rate  of  depreciation. 
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On  leased  property,  if  the  lessor  makes 
the  improvements,  he  depreciates  them.  If 
the  lessee  or  tenant  makes  the  improve¬ 
ments,  he  depreciates  them  and  takes  the 
deduction.  Generally  it  is  to  the  henefit  of 
all  parties  concerned  to  have  the  improve¬ 
ments  huilt  hy  the  tenant  and  have  him  take 
the  depreciation  because  while  the  owmer 
would  have  to  depreciate  a  building  over 
the  life  of  50  years,  a  tenant  with  a  20-year 
lease,  would  be  entitled  to  depreciate  that 
building  over  the  life  of  his  lease.  This 
means  that  at  the  end  of  20  years  he  would 
have  recovered  all  of  his  cost.  If  the  lease 
should  cease,  the  property  would  revert  to 
the  owner  of  the  land.  It  would  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  income  to  the  owner  and  he  would 
have  obtained  at  the  end  of  20  years  a  re¬ 
covery  of  about  40  per  cent  of  his  invest¬ 
ment. 

When  leases  are  made  it  is  preferable  that 
they  contain  an  option  to  renew.  In  the 
case  of  this  building,  rather  than  give  a  ten¬ 
ancy  on  the  property  for  50  years,  it  would 
be  more  advantageous  to  the  tenant  and  the 
landlord  to  grant  a  25-year  lease.  The  ten¬ 
ant  could  write  off  the  cost  over  the  25  years 
as  options  to  renew  are  disregarded.  This 
is  one  method  of  increasing  depreciation 
adjustment  if  you  are  in  the  business  of 
leasing  property  either  as  a  lessor  or  lessee. 

There  are  many  methods  used  in  depre¬ 
ciation.  The  most  accepted  one  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  the  straight-line  method.  On  a 
building  with  a  50-year  life  you  would  take 
a  2  per  cent  per  year  depreciation.  The  unit 
of  production  rate  cannot  very  well  be  used 
on  buildings,  but  on  machinery  the  rate  of 
depreciation  can  be  accelerated  over  the 
normal  rate.  The  Treasury  Department 
has  recently  approved  the  declining  balance 
rate  of  depreciation  which  heretofore  they 
have  completely  disallowed  and  have  held 
objectionable.  It  is  now  permissible  to  use 
that  type  of  depreciation  if  the  same  method 


is  used  on  all  the  depreciable  property  that 
you  own.  For  example,  on  a  piece  of  prop¬ 
erty  with  a  10-year  life,  under  the  declining 
balance  method  of  depreciation  you  will  be 
allowed  to  increase  the  rate  from  10  to  15 
per  cent  and  could  apply  that  against  the 
balance  which  would  be  lessened  by  the 
amount  of  depreciation.  It  always  works 
its  way  down.  By  using  the  declining  bal¬ 
ance  rate  of  depreciation  you  can  never 
fully  exhaust  the  cost  of  the  property  be¬ 
cause  there  will  always  be  something  left. 

Under  the  straight-line  method  there  is  a 
time  when  you  can  always  cover  the  cost  of 
your  property.  The  government  has  waived 
the  salvage  value  of  the  property  in  most 
cases.  Probably  the  only  case  whereby  the 
declining  balance  method  would  be  of  bene¬ 
fit  would  be  those  in  which  additions  come 
in  every  year  which  are  relatively  equal  in 
amount  so  the  rate  can  be  pretty  much  the 
same  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  to  be 
taken  on  declining  balances. 

It  is  advisable  to  carry  heavy  rates  of 
depreciation  in  years  which  require  high 
tax  rates.  We  are  presumably  on  the  down¬ 
ward  trend  of  the  hump  now.  I  would  say, 
as  a  matter  of  principle  with  regard  to  de¬ 
preciation,  that  as  high  a  rate  as  is  allowable 
should  be  charged  in  order  to  more  rapidly 
cover  the  cost.  The  greater  your  depreci¬ 
ation  the  faster  the  basis  of  your  property  is 
reduced.  This  will  increase  your  capital 
gains  if  you  sell  the  property  as  a  matter 
of  income  realization.  Wherever  you  can 
make  a  capital  gain  in  place  of  ordinary  in¬ 
come,  that  is  the  thing  to  do  because  the 
maximum  tax  is  only  25  per  cent  of  the 
gross  gain. 

As  I  said  before,  wherever  possible  the 
improvement  should  be  made  by  the  tenant. 
When  you  buy  a  furnished  piece  of  prop¬ 
erty  and  an  allocation  has  to  be  made  of 
the  purchase  price  of  the  building,  land, 
furniture  and  fixtures,  always  allocate  as 
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much  as  you  can  to  the  furniture,  then  to 
the  building,  giving  the  least  to  the  land 
because  that  will  reduce  your  ordinary  in¬ 
come  which  is  taxed  at  high  rates.  It  will 
bring  down  more  quickly  the  basis  of  the 
property.  In  case  you  do  want  to  sell  it, 
your  capital  gain  will  be  greater.  A  cor¬ 
poration  is  limited  to  25  per  cent  while  the 
ordinary  rate  is  considerably  in  excess  of 
that  and  can  go  as  high  as  38  per  cent.  If 
you  have  acclaimed  high  depreciation  rates 
and  it  is  contested,  in  most  instances,  you 
can  bargain  with  the  Treasury  Department 
to  get  a  rate  in  between  and  it  is  no  reflec¬ 
tion  against  you,  really.  They  cannot  hold 
you  for  fraud  because  you  have  to  report 
in  the  return  the  rate  which  you  are  claim¬ 
ing  and  all  that  you  lose  is  the  interest.  It 
is  a  technical  problem.  When  you  purchase 
a  building  depreciation  is  based  upon  the 
cost  of  the  property.  If  the  building  were 
a  gift,  depreciation  would  be  based  by  the 
transferor;  if  an  inheritance,  it  is  based 
upon  appraisal  in  the  estate.  In  that  con¬ 
nection  it  is  quite  often  very  advisable  to  set 
a  high  estate  valuation  on  your  property  be¬ 
cause  the  estate  taxes  are  considerably  less 
than  are  income  tax  rates.  Those  things 
usually  require  a  large  amount  of  planning. 

QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS 

Question:  The  income  tax  office  in  Pasa¬ 
dena  told  me  a  number  of  times  that  one 
should  add  one-half  the  profit  on  a  nor¬ 
mal  investment  to  the  normal  income. 
The  taxes  are  based  upon  the  income 
bracket  of  the  purchaser. 

Answer:  That  is  partially  correct.  It  is  cor¬ 
rect  to  this  extent.  You  include  50  per 
cent  of  your  long  term  gain  in  your  in¬ 
come  tax  return  rate  as  ordinary  income. 
If  the  total  ordinary  income  is  still  below 
the  50  per  cent  bracket,  your  effective  tax 
on  that  capital  gain  will  be  less  than  25 
per  cent.  For  example,  suppose  the  top 


bracket  you  were  in  were  30  per  cent. 
The  capital  gain  being  an  additional  in¬ 
come  above  your  ordinary  income,  you 
would  pay  30  per  cent  on  one-half  the 
property.  Thus  the  tax  which  you  pay 
on  100  per  cent  of  the  property  on  the 
capital  gain  would  be  30  per  cent  of  50 
per  cent,  or  15  per  cent.  The  maximum 
tax  is  25  per  cent  of  the  gross  profit  but 
the  rules  call  for  a  tricky  way  of  includ¬ 
ing  it  in  the  tax  returns.  It  is  included 
in  the  ordinary  income  and  then  when 
your  tax  rate  reaches  50  per  cent  you  go 
over  to  an  alternate  computation  and  de¬ 
termine  your  ordinary  income  plus  50  per 
cent  of  the  50  per  cent  gain  which  is  25 
per  cent. 

Question :  /  lease  a  building  where  the  ten¬ 
ant  puts  up  the  improvements.  He  writes 
it  entirely  off.  Does  the  landlord  have  to 
pay  any  income  tax  on  that? 

Answer:  If  this  happened  in  or  before  the 
thirties  he  had  to  take  up  his  income 
there. 

Question:  If  the  lessor  has  to  take  that 
building  back  before  that  depreciation 
is  completed  does  he  have  to  report  his 
income? 

Answer:  No.  It  is  not  income  to  him  at  all. 
The  other  fellow  writes  off  the  entire  bal- 
anco  to  him. 

Question:  Is  there  an  acquisition  tax? 

Answer:  I  don’t  know. 

Question :  If  your  lease  expires  and  you  ac¬ 
quire  the  building  and  10  years  later  you 
sell  the  property,  do  you  have  to  pay  a 
capital  gain  on  that  property? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Question:  What  is  the  advantage  to  the 
owner  of  a  building  of  a  short  term  lease 
or  option? 

Answer:  There  is  no  particular  advantage 
to  him  as  there  is  to  the  lessee,  with  this 
exception.  If  you  are  going  to  lease  a 
property  you  may  have  to  pay  brokerage 
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fees,  attorney’s  fees  and  other  expenses 
for  the  cost  of  that  lease.  You  have  to 
write  oflF  these  costs  over  the  term  of  the 
lease.  The  shorter  the  term  of  the  lease 
the  quicker  you  charge  them  off  to  ex¬ 
pense. 

Question:  In  case  the  owner  of  the  building 
makes  the  improvements,  have  they  never 
questioned  your  intent  if  you  made  your 
lease  short? 

Answer:  You  will  he  bound  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  by  the  character  of  the  improvements 
you  make  and  the  type  of  the  lease.  If 
the  improvements  are  not  for  a  special¬ 
ized  type  of  tenant,  that  is,  if  the  improve¬ 
ments  could  be  used  for  any  tenant,  they 
probably  would  tell  you  that  you  should 
write  them  off  over  the  life  of  the  lease. 
If  the  improvements  were  for  a  certain 
type  of  tenant  you  would  be  perfectly 
justified  in  writing  off  all  the  cost  to  the 
life  of  the  lease  over  that  period. 

Question:  Would  they  consider  your  in¬ 
tent? 

Answer:  I  don’t  think  so.  They  are  legally 
bound  by  the  law  and  they  would  have 
to  make  a  showing  of  fraud  which  I  think 
is  impossible.  That  is  why  it  is  better  to 
have  the  tenant  make  the  improvements 
because  he  is  bound  by  the  term  of  the 
lease.  There  is  one  type  of  lease  which 
does  not  go  and  that  is  the  month-to- 
month  tenancy.  If  the  tenant  makes  a 
lease,  he  would  have  to  charge  it  off  over 
the  life  of  the  improvement. 

Question:  If  a  tenant  made  such  an  im¬ 
provement  and  they  are  structural  im¬ 
provements  to  the  property  for  five  years, 
can  the  government  add  to  the  value  of 
your  property? 

Answer:  No.  They  changed  the  law  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  that  very  point. 

Question:  The  tenant  can  write  that  off 
over  a  period  of  five  years? 

Answer:  Yes. 


Question:  fPhat  if  the  tenant  renews  the 
lease? 

Answer:  If  the  lease  is  renewed  and  an  ex¬ 
tension  granted — say,  if  renewed  at  the 
end  of  four  years  and  an  extension 
granted  for  another  five,  at  the  beginning 
of  that  fifth  year  the  tenant  will  still  have 
one-fifth  of  the  improvements  to  write  off. 
That  part  of  the  improvements  would 
have  to  be  written  off  over  a  period  of 
six  years. 

Question :  What  if  the  tenant  had  an  option 
which  had  to  be  exercised  60  days  before 
expiration  of  the  lease? 

Answer:  He  could  be  held  to  a  60-day 
write-off. 

Question:  /  have  a  new  building  which 
cost  $450,000.  Can  I  sell  that  property 
for  $250,000,  lease  it  back  for  20  years 
and  deduct  that  loss  from  my  income  tax? 

Answer:  If  it  is  an  arm’s  length  transaction, 
yes.  The  government  can  hold  that  the 
loss  is  the  cost  of  the  leasehold;  that  you 
wouldn’t  have  taken  a  loss  unless  you 
obtained  the  lease.  If  they  could  sustain 
this  position  you  would  be  compelled  to 
write  that  loss  over  the  period  of  the  lease. 

Question:  Wouldn’t  the  government  con¬ 
strue  that  as  a  sale? 

Answer:  As  long  as  you  do  not  attempt  to 
get  a  tax  deduction  there  is  nothing  to 
bring  it  forth  to  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment.  If  the  building  is  sold  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  the  cost  is  returned. 

Question:  When  can  a  real  estate  broker 
take  a  capital  gain  on  property? 

Answer:  If  you  are  a  real  estate  broker  the 
type  of  property  that  you  could  take  cap¬ 
ital  gain  on  is  investment  property.  Sub¬ 
division  property — inventory  property — 
is  considered  ordinary  income  and  that 
type  of  property  you  have  no  right  to 
claim  as  capital  gain.  If  you  build  a 
building  and  later  sell  it,  you  can  hold 
that  your  intention  was  to  rent  that  prop- 
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erty  as  an  investment  and  you  saw  favor¬ 
able  opportunity  to  sell  it  instead  of  keep¬ 
ing  it.  There  is  no  man  in  the  world  that 
could  tell  your  mind.  That  is  one  place 
where  the  government  cannot  disagree 
with  you. 

Question:  /  buy  one  or  two  properties  at  a 
time  and  sell  them  over  a  period  of  six 
months.  Would  that  be  counted  as  a 
capital  gain? 

Answer:  Yes.  Reviewing  long  term  gains, 
whenever  you  have  the  choice  of  convert¬ 
ing  ordinary  income  into  long  term  gain 
that  is  the  thing  to  do  and  if  you  make 
sales  of  property  of  any  consequence  and 
you  can't  get  all  the  cash  out  of  it,  take 
it  in  installments. 

Question:  After  the  first  year,  how  long  can 
you  extend  those  payments? 

Answer:  Just  one  other  year. 

Question:  How  could  you  have  an  install¬ 
ment  sale  with  10  per  cent  down  and  only 
one  more  payment? 

Answer:  It  is  a  technical  provision  of  the 
act. 

Question:  Is  that  29  or  30  per  cent  that  it 
cannot  exceed  in  one  year? 

Answer:  It  can’t  exceed  30  per  cent.  The 
statute  prescribes  the  limits  as  30  per 
cent  of  the  selling  price. 

Question:  That  means  30  per  cent  of  the 
principle  for  the  first  year? 

Answer:  Yes.  Only  the  first  year  is  the  one 
that  counts.  It  means  that  you  could  not 
take  30  per  cent  down  and  then  have  col¬ 
lections  during  that  first  year.  It  is  well 
to  be  a  little  under  it. 

Question:  Is  it  a  calendar  year  that  is  con¬ 
sidered? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Question:  Suppose  you  take  a  long  term 
leasehold  on  property  and  it  has  an  old 
building  on  it  and  you  spent  $30,000  to 
modernize  that  building.  After  you  have 
done  that  a  broker  tells  you  that  he  can 
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get  you  a  $100,000  property  clear  for  your 
leasehold  interest  or  he  can  get  you  an¬ 
other  building  that  is  worth  $150,000  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  $50,000  loan.  Which  deal  should 
you  take? 

Answer:  That  is  one  of  the  best  >vays  of 
building  up  your  property  without  pay¬ 
ing  income  tax.  You  can  trade  up  indefi¬ 
nitely  and  never  have  to  report  a  gain  as 
long  as  you  are  trading  like  pieces  of 
property.  You  couldn’t  trade  the  lease¬ 
hold  for  stocks  and  bonds  as  you  would 
have  to  value  the  securities.  As  long  as 
you  trade  up  with  money  in  addition,  or 
assuming  a  mortgage  or  some  such  thing 
you  don’t  have  to  report  any  gain.  If  the 
purchaser  is  trading  down  and  he  re¬ 
ceived  cash,  any  gain  would  have  to  be 
reported  to  the  extent  of  the  cash  re¬ 
ceived. 

Question:  What  if  it  is  an  even  exchange? 

Answer:  You  have  the  question  of  valua¬ 
tion. 

Question:  If  he  makes  three  sales  and 
finally  sells  it  for  cash. 

Answer:  The  principle  behind  it  is  one 
cannot  tell  what  he  can  get  for  a  piece  of 
property  until  he  sells  it.  If  they  force 
the  taxpayer  to  pay  the  tax  on  each  trade 
he  makes  maybe  he  won’t  have  the  money 
to  pay  on  the  tax.  As  long  as  one  is  trad¬ 
ing  like  pieces  of  property,  he  does  not 
have  to  report  that  gain  until  such  time 
as  he  has  to  pay  cash.  No  gain  or  loss  is 
recognized  in  the  change  of  property. 

Question:  If  you  kept  trading  up,  is  your 
depreciation  naturally  larger? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Question:  It  isn't  possible  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  come  in  and  claim  a  capital  gain? 

Anstver:  No.  In  fact,  I  have  known  a  num¬ 
ber  of  parties  who  have  built  up  quite  a 
stack  during  the  period  of  war  years  by 
starting  first  with  a  small  parcel  of  prop¬ 
erty  that  did  not  have  too  much  value. 
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holding  it  for  a  year  or  two  and  getting 
as  much  depreciation  as  they  could  on  the 
furniture.  At  the  same  time  they  were 
taking  advantage  of  depreciation  against 
ordinary  income  so  that  they  were  re¬ 
ducing  their  ordinary  income.  Then  they 
trade  the  property  for  one  which  has 
more  furniture,  hold  that  for  a  couple  of 
years,  and  depreciate  on  a  higher  cost, 
thus  reducing  the  amount  of  income  they 
are  paying  on  ordinary  rentals.  They  get 
this  small  partel  of  property  worked  up 
to  quite  a  substantial  piece  of  property 
while  they  have  been  hitting  away  the  in¬ 
come  by  charges  to  depreciation  expense. 

Question :  If  your  taxable  income  bracket 
is  less  than  25  per  cent  can  you  get  by 
with  that  capital  gain  as  income? 

Answer:  You  never  want  to  get  it  by  as 
income. 

Question:  In  a  furnished  apartment  a  per¬ 
son  buys  the  furniture  which  has  a  life  of 
ten  years  and  has  been  depreciated  for 
five  years,  can  you  depreciate  it  over  an¬ 
other  five  years? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Question:  How  should  one  handle  bonus 
payments  by  a  lessee? 

Answer:  The  lessee  bonus  payments  must 
be  capitalized  and  prorated  over  the  life 
of  the  lease.  The  law  is  not  too  well  de¬ 
fined  with  respect  to  leases  when  lease 
years  rents  are  paid  in  advance,  but  pre¬ 
sumably  they  are  treated  the  same  as  a 
bonus.  The  bureau  will  always  take  the 
position  that  if  you  have  unrestricted  use 
of  the  money  it  is  income,  that  is,  for  the 
lessor.  For  the  lessee  if  the  payment  is 
without  restriction  so  that  the  lessor  has 
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unrestricted  use  of  the  money,  he  has  to 
write  that  off  over  the  term  of  the  lease. 
The  only  way  you  can  avoid  that  is  to 
have  restrictions  in  your  lease  which 
holds  it  as  security  money  and  the  bureau 
will  contend  that  the  thing  has  to  prac¬ 
tically  be  a  trust  fund  before  they  will 
treat  it  any  differently.  If  you  are  on  an 
accrual  basis,  I  believe  there  are  some 
cases  that  hold  it  is  not  income  until  it 
is  received.  So  there  again,  unless  you 
get  a  security  deposit  with  some  strings 
tagged,  wherby  there  should  be  some  pro¬ 
visions  that  you  should  have  to  return  it 
to  the  lessee,  you  are  almost  certain  to 
have  to  pay  taxes  on  it  when  you  get  it. 

Question :  Supposing  you  lease  the  ground, 
tvith  the  understanding  that  the  lessee 
will  put  up  a  building  and  he  deposits 
with  you,  say  $10,000  or  $25,000  for 
guaranty  of  faithful  performance  which 
is  to  be  returned  to  him  when  and  if  he 
performs. 

Answer:  I  would  say  that  that  has  re¬ 
stricted  use  to  it.  You  would  have  to  pay 
it  back  to  him  if  he  did  perform.  That 
would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  guaranty 
whereby  you  do  not  have  use  of  the 
money. 

Question:  What  if  he  fails  to  perform? 

Answer:  You  have  to  pay  income  tax  on 
that  money. 

Question:  Would  it  better  your  position  to 
put  that  money  into  a  separate  bank  ac¬ 
count? 

Answer:  If  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  trust 
fund,  yes.  If  there  were  no  provisions  in 
your  lease,  there  would  be  no  cause  to  put 
it  in  a  bank  account. 
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ELEVATOR  MODERNIZATION 

By  Kendall  Cady,  CPM 

Costly  elevator  modernization  poses  a  major  problem  for  the  property 
manager  or  building  operator.  This  article  is  the  first  of  a  series  designed 
to  present  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  factors  to  be  considered 
before  making  a  decision  regarding  an  extensive  remodelling  program. 


T'  HE  author  of  an  article  of  this  type 
must  of  necessity  limit  his  field.  This  article 
is  intended  for  the  use  of  the  average  build¬ 
ing  owner  or  operator  and  not  for  the  engi¬ 
neer  or  architect  who  is  more  concerned 
with  the  highly  technical  phases  of  the  op¬ 
eration  of  elevators.  It  will  deal  princi¬ 
pally  with  the  problems  of  conversion  or 
modernization  of  the  two  principal  types  of 
traction  elevators  (geared  and  gearless 
machines)  and  not  with  the  infrequently 
found  drum  type  (cables  wound  on  a  drum 
as  in  a  building  construction  machine) ,  or 
with  the  two  more  common  kinds  of  hy¬ 
draulic  elevators  (direct  plunger  and 
roped).  Although  hydraulic  elevators  are 
still  commonly  found  in  the  older  office 
buildings  and  in  some  residential  prop¬ 
erties,  they  are  infrequently  modernized 
except  by  the  rather  simple  procedures  of 
enclosing  the  shaft  and  replacing  cabs, 
doors  and  signals.  The  operator  of  prop¬ 
erties  serviced  with  this  type  of  equipment 
generally  faces  the  problem  of  purchasing 
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a  new  elevator  on  the  economic  basis  that  it 
will  pay  for  itself  because  of  high  operating 
costs  involved  in  the  superseded  hydraulic 
design. 

Selection  of  Mechanical  Equipment 

The  word  modernization  as  used  in  this 
article  will  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  modern¬ 
ization  of  the  mechanical  equipment  as  well 
as  from  an  appearance,  passenger  comfort 
and  merchandising  standpoint.  The  average 
operator  of  buildings  modernizes  elevator 
equipment  for  one  or  a  combination  of  the 
following  three  reasons.  First,  local  ordi¬ 
nances  or  codes  force  changes  generally  for 
reasons  of  public  safety  and  fire  protection. 
Second,  the  economics  of  building  opera¬ 
tion  make  it  apparent  that  it  will  be  less  ex¬ 
pensive  to  operate  the  proposed  equipment 
than  the  present  equipment  (for  instance, 
the  elimination  of  elevator  operators  by  the 
change  from  manual  to  push-button  con¬ 
trol)  .  Third,  merchandising  considerations 
make  it  necessary  to  provide  better  service, 
more  comfortable  service,  or  better  appear¬ 
ance,  in  order  that  the  building  may  main¬ 
tain  its  rent  and  value  levels  in  competition 
with  other  properties. 

This  article  will  not  attempt  to  discuss 
the  matter  of  the  timing  or  the  amount  of 
modernization  which  is  required,  but  is  in¬ 
tended  as  a  check  list  and  a  general  dis¬ 
cussion  for  those  who  are  considering  mod¬ 
ernization  and  are  faced  with  the  very  real 
problem  of  a  large  expenditure  for  a  type 
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of  equipment  which  is  not  generally  pur* 
chased  more  than  once  or  twice  in  the  life¬ 
time  of  a  normal  building. 

Following  the  realization  that  modern¬ 
ization  is  indicated,  the  building  operator 
would  do  weU  to  call  in  an  expert  for  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  general  problem  and  in  partic¬ 
ular  for  a  survey  of  the  specific  problem  in 
regard  to  the  buUding's  needs  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  reusing  part  or  all  of  the  present 
equipment.  Expert  advice  from  architects, 
engineers  and  experienced  persons  in  the 
field  should  be  sought.  Fees  for  such  ad¬ 
vice  are  generally  nominal  as  compared  to 
the  importance  of  the  job.  A  good  deal  of 
fine  advice  and  consultation  is  available  at 
no  cost,  through  the  representatives  of  el¬ 
evator  manufacturing  concerns.  Any  change 
in  elevator  equipment,  no  matter  how 
small,  merits  the  attention  of  a  competent 
person.  This  is  especially  true  when  the 
changes  involve  safety  equipment.  In  most 
localities,  any  changes  to  be  made  must 
comply  with  local  Codes.  Certain  types  of 
work  might  make  further  alterations  nec¬ 
essary  to  associated  equipment  in  order  that 
the  final  job  may  comply  with  these  Codes. 
Thus  an  operator  who  started  out  to  do  a 
small  job  might  find  himself  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  a  complete  overhauling  or  re¬ 
modeling  of  his  equipment  if  he  were  to  go 
ahead  without  full  knowledge  of  all  ger¬ 
mane  situations.  The  building  operator 
must  bear  in  mind  that  even  though  the  el¬ 
evator  companies  secure  permits  from  local 
authority,  they  do  so  in  the  name  of  the 
owner.  Consequently,  if  the  work  done  is 
not  satisfactory  or  not  in  compliance,  the 
penalty  for  the  situation  will  evolve  upon 
the  owner  rather  than  upon  the  elevator 
company. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  various 
sections  of  this  article  are  inter-related  and 
that  the  problem  does  not  resolve  itself  into 
a  consideration  of  each  section  by  itself  but 


into  a  solution  which  represents  a  series  of 
compromises  between  the  desire  to  reuse 
old  equipment  and  to  hold  the  price  down 
as  opposed  to  the  desire  to  install  the  finest, 
best  and  most  appropriate  equipment  for 
the  property. 

Controls 

The  fundamental  problem  to  be  faced 
after  the  decision  to  remodel  an  elevator 
is  the  question  of  reuse  or  adaption  of  the 
basic  hoisting  equipment  and  controls.  In 
order  to  form  a  base  for  this  decision,  there 
must  be  some  slight  understanding  of  the 
various  types  of  machines  and  controls. 

Traction  elevators  are  of  two  basic  types: 
geared  and  gearless.  The  gearless  machines 
are  easily  recognized  by  their  large  motors, 
the  shaft  of  which  is  directly  connected  to 
the  rope  sheave  and  the  brake.  These  ma¬ 
chines  always  use  direct  current  and  the 
speed  including  acceleration  and  decelera¬ 
tion  is  controlled  in  older  types  through 
current-limiting  devices  such  as  rheostatic 
controls.  Another  method  now  quite  ob¬ 
solete  was  through  the  application  of  mul¬ 
tiple  fixed  voltage  taps  made  available  at  the 
terminals  of  a  motor  generator  set.  In  this 
case,  the  speed  of  the  motor  was  governed 
by  the  voltage  applied  to  it.  For  example, 
fixed  voltages  of  30  to  60  and  up  to  240  were 
made  available.  The  30  volt  connection 
would  cause  the  motor  to  run  at  one-eighth 
speed;  the  60  volt  at  one-fourth  speed;  on 
up  to  full  speed  at  full  voltage.  In  a  simi¬ 
lar  manner,  the  present  method  which  has 
been  used  for  about  25  years,  also  controls 
the  motor  speed  by  varying  the  voltage  ap¬ 
plied.  In  this  case,  however,  the  motor  gen¬ 
erator  set  supplies  a  varying  voltage 
through  control  of  the  generator  field  and 
fixed  taps  are  not  required.  Gearless  ma¬ 
chines  are  characterized  by  long  life  (it  is 
not  unusual  to  find  50-year-old  equipment 
in  excellent  condition)  and  by  smooth  oper- 
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ation — there  being  no  gears  to  develop 
mechanical  jar. 

The  geared  traction  elevator  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  worm  gear  reduction  in  ratios 
ranging  from  20  to  1  to  100  to  1  between 
the  high  speed  driving  motor  and  the  slower 
moving  rope  sheave.  The  brake  is  on  tbe 
worm  rather  than  on  the  motor  shaft,  and 
the  current  used  may  be  either  direct  or 
alternating. 

There  are  five  basic  types  of  control,  one 
for  each  of  the  5  usual  motors.  These  are: 
(1)  single  speed,  AC;  (2)  single  speed,  DC ; 
(3)  two  speed,  AC;  (4)  two  speed,  DC ;  and 
(5)  variable  voltage. 

In  the  first  four  of  these  basic  types,  a 
rheostatic  control  is  used  for  starting  and 
stopping  the  motor.  Its  sole  purpose  is  to 
aid  the  operator  or  the  robot  which  re¬ 
places  him,  in  landing  the  car  at  the  desired 
floor.  Landing  characteristics  of  these  var¬ 
ious  controls  may  be  simply  described  as 
follows. 

With  the  single  speed  AC  control  the 
landing  speed  is  the  running  speed.  In 
other  words,  there  is  no  choice  between  full 
speed  and  no  speed  at  all.  Such  an  elevator 
must,  of  course,  have  a  rather  low  running 
speed  and  the  operator  (either  human  or 
mechanical)  must  judge  his  actual  speed 
of  movement,  load  of  the  car,  and  direction 
of  travel  with  extreme  accuracy  if  he  is  to 
make  a  close  landing  without  readjustment. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  considerable  jar  upon 
starting  or  stopping. 

In  the  case  of  single  speed  DC  equip¬ 
ment,  the  landing  speed  may  be  cut  down  to 
approximately  one-half  of  the  running 
speed  by  the  customary  controls  which  are 
installed  in  this  type  of  elevator  machinery. 
Thus  there  is  a  good  deal  more  opportunity 
for  an  accurate  landing  and  considerably 
less  jolt  to  the  passenger  when  the  car  stops. 

Two  speed  AC  is  as  the  name  implies,  a 
type  of  installation  where  the  motor  runs 
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at  two  separate  speeds.  The  low  speed  is 
generally  about  one-third  of  the  high  speed. 
With  this  type  of  equipment  the  car  com¬ 
ing  in  for  a  landing  shifts  or  is  shifted  from 
high  speed  to  low  speed  in  the  proximity 
of  the  desired  floor  and  the  operator  may 
judge  the  speed  more  accurately  and  con¬ 
sequently  make  a  more  accurate  stop  with 
less  incidence  of  releveling.  The  jar  of 
stopping  is  of  course  less  than  in  the  single 
speed  control  and  there  is  some  jolt  when 
the  car  speed  travel  shifts  from  bigh  to  low. 
On  tbe  acceleration  side,  the  car  starts  in 
the  high  speed  and  there  is  consequently 
the  same  jolt  as  with  a  single  speed  mech¬ 
anism. 

With  two  speed  DC  equipment,  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  acceleration  and  deceleration 
are  similar,  with  the  exception  that  low 
speed  may  be  further  reduced  to  one-half 
or  less  by  controls. 

In  the  use  of  all  four  of  these  types  of 
controls  the  accuracy  of  a  landing  quite 
naturally  depends  upon  the  landing  speed 
of  the  car.  Any  speed  above  25  feet  per  min¬ 
ute  is  likely  to  result  in  noticeable  inac¬ 
curacy.  Automatic  equipment  landing  at 
this  speed  will  be  found  generally  to  bave  a 
landing  inaccuracy  up  to  three-eightbs 
inches  plus  or  minus.  The  inaccuracy  in¬ 
creases  in  a  logarithmic  ratio  to  the  speed  of 
the  car;  so  that  we  find  at  100  feet  per  min¬ 
ute  an  inaccuracy  of  as  much  as  two  and 
one-half  to  three  inches,  caused  by  the  var¬ 
iation  from  empty  car  to  full  load. 

The  fifth  type  of  control,  and  by  far  the 
most  modem  and  satisfactory,  is  known  as 
variable  voltage.  This  type  of  elevator  is 
characterized  by  the  motor  generator  set. 
The  motor  of  this  set,  which  may  be  driven 
by  either  AC  or  DC  current,  operates  a  DC 
generator.  The  output  of  DC  voltage  from 
this  generator  can  be  varied  by  varying  the 
amount  of  current  in  the  field  coils  of  the 
generator.  Since  the  output  of  this  gener- 
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ator  is  operating  the  DC  elevator  motor,  the 
speed  of  the  elevator  is  controlled  down¬ 
ward  from  its  maximum  speed  by  lowering 
the  voltage  through  the  imposition  of  re¬ 
sistances  in  the  supply  of  current  to  the  gen¬ 
erator  field  coils.  By  imposing  a  high  re¬ 
sistance,  it  is  possible  to  cut  the  speed  of  the 
elevator  motor  and  hence  of  the  elevator 
cab  to  considerably  less  than  25  feet  per 
minute,  and  thus  to  allow  extremely  accu¬ 
rate  landings  at  very  slow  speeds.  Through 
regulation  and  timing  in  the  slow-down  op¬ 
eration,  with  a  high  degree  of  mechanical  or 
electrical  accuracy  (not  possible  of  course 
with  manual  controlled  landings)  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  bring  the  car  to  a  stop  at  the  floor, 
regardless  of  load  condition,  within  an  al¬ 
most  imperceptible  fraction  of  an  inch. 
Where  speed  regulation  is  not  used  or  slow¬ 
down  is  not  timed  and  regulated  accurately, 
and  where  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  in  the 
stop  is  needed,  it  is  customary  to  use  a  re¬ 
leveling  device,  which  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  amounts  to  a  very  small  additional 
elevator  control  which  takes  over  as  the  car 
stops  at  the  floor  and  runs  it  up  or  down  the 
required  fraction  of  an  inch  to  adjust  the 
level.  Cars  equipped  with  this  device  usu¬ 
ally  over-run  the  floor  and  relevel  in  the  re¬ 
verse  direction,  as  this  allows  the  fastest 
trip.  The  original  type  of  leveling  equip¬ 
ment  provided  a  separate  leveling  machine, 
so  that  in  effect  the  operator  on  the  car 
could  shift  gears  from  one  speed  to  another, 
allowing  a  very  slow  speed  just  before  the 
stop.  In  the  more  modem  type  of  vari¬ 
able  voltage  control  leveling  is  done  with 
the  main  motor  ^‘shifting  of  gears'’  with  a 
speed  and  accuracy  far  beyond  the  elevator 
operators  skill  or  dexterity. 

Car  Speed 

In  first-class  apartment  buildings,  above 
10  stories  in  height,  a  speed  of  500  feet  per 
minute  will  generally  be  desirable  while 


in  similar  class  hotel  or  office  buildings  this 
speed  would  be  required  as  a  minimum,  and 
serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
securing  s.peeds  up  to  700  feet  per  minute. 
These  speeds  of  course  are  only  feasible  in 
the  gearless  type  of  machine  and  are  gener¬ 
ally  applied  only  in  conjunction  with  auto¬ 
matic  landing.  This  requirement  will  be 
somewhat  modified  by  traffic  conditions 
within  the  building.  For  instance,  in  build¬ 
ings  which  require  a  good  many  floor-to- 
floor  runs,  as  there  would  be  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  store,  a  top  speed  of  about  350  feet  is 
all  that  is  required  for  traffic  handling.  This 
arises  out  of  the  fact  that  the  elevator  would 
not  reach  a  speed  higher  than  this  rate 
between  floors  and  consequently  no  benefit 
would  be  derived  from  faster  equipment. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  build¬ 
ing  operator  is  concerned  primarily  with 
traffic  handling  and  that  speed  does  not 
materially  affect  the  amount  of  traffic  han¬ 
dled  except  in  the  express  zones  where  the 
car  moves  for  a  number  of  floors  without 
interruption.  Other  factors  of  material  im¬ 
portance  in  traflic  handling  are:  (1)  the 
number  of  elevators;  (2)  the  capacity  of 
each  elevator;  (3)  the  system  of  control  of 
the  elevator;  and  (4)  use  of  a  high  call  re¬ 
versal  device  preventing  unnecessary  travel 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  building.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  a  recent  study  of  the  interval 
(average  wait  at  the  floor  between  signaling 
the  car  and  its  arrival)  in  a  10-story  build¬ 
ing  serviced  by  three  cars,  it  was  found  to 
be  40  seconds  with  the  cars  operating  at 
400  feet  per  minute.  If  the  speed  of  the 
car  were  increased  by  75  per  cent  to  7(X) 
feet  per  minute,  the  average  interval  would 
be  36.5  seconds.  The  cost  of  such  a  change 
would  of  course  have  been  very  great.  How¬ 
ever,  it  would  be  possible  to  reduce  the  in¬ 
terval  by  5  per  cent  or  to  38  seconds  by  the 
installation  of  the  comparatively  inexpen¬ 
sive  high  call  reversal  equipment. 
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Class  B  buildings,  above  10  stories,  and 
Class  A  building  in  the  6-  to  10-story  size 
may  be  considered  borderline  cases,  where 
the  gearless  machine  might  be  justified 
because  of  its  quicker  response,  smoother 
operation  and  longer  life.  However,  in 
buildings  below  this  in  class  or  size,  it  would 
appear  that  service  or  traffic  handling  is  of 
primary  importance  and  that  if  the  present 
equipment  will  do  the  job  it  would  be  good 
economics  to  reuse  low  speed  equipment. 
In  Class  C  buildings,  even  less  consideration 
will  be  given  to  tenant  comfort  and  appear¬ 
ance.  In  such  buildings  the  problems  be¬ 
comes  purely  one  of  traffic  handling,  the 
economics  of  the  situation  undoubtedly  dic¬ 
tating  the  reuse  of  all  possible  equipment 
unless  the  number  of  cars  can  be  reduced  by 
the  use  of  more  modern  equipment. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  almost 
every  instance  where,  old  machines  are  re¬ 
used,  it  is  possible  to  increase  their  speed 
from  10  to  15  per  cent.  Even  though  this 
speed  increase  is  not  required,  it  is  well  to 
arrange  for  it  since  the  smoother  ride  of  the 
modernized  car  in  conjunction  with  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  solid  cah  doors  will  give  the 
rider  the  impression  of  a  much  slower  car 
and  this  psychological  misimpression  is 
definitely  to  be  avoided  if  possible. 

Door  Operators 

The  installation  of  cah  doors  if  there  are 
none  and  the  change  from  manual  opera¬ 
tion  to  automatic  is  generally  considered 
an  integral  step  in  the  modernization  of  el¬ 
evators.  The  mechanical  door  operator  is 
a  motor  driven  device  riding  on  the  cah  top 
which  engages  hoth  the  cah  and  hatch  doors 
and  opens  them  mechanically.  This  equip¬ 
ment  may  be  manually  controlled  from  a 
lever  or  button  in  the  car,  or  it  may  be 
automatically  controlled  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  elevator  system.  In  the  passenger 
controlled  type  of  elevator,  this  door  open- 
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ing  is  automatic  and  commences  as  soon  as 
the  car  has  leveled  at  the  floor  with 
interlocks  released.  Where  the  attendant 
control  feature  is  installed  as  a  part  of  the 
operating  equipment  of  the  joh,  the  opener 
engages  when  the  car  is  approximately  six 
inches  from  its  stopping  point  and  the  doors 
are  automatically  opened  to  allow  use  at  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  instant  the  car 
reaches  floor  level. 

The  same  situation  could  of  course  he 
arranged  without  the  attendant  control. 
However,  it  is  not  done  because  codes  pro¬ 
vide  that  doors  in  cars  without  attendants 
shall  not  open  until  the  car  has  stopped  at 
the  floor  level.  This  is  to  avoid  the  tripping 
and  accidents  which  might  occur  where  per¬ 
sons  attempt  to  board  or  leave  the  car  be¬ 
fore  it  has  stopped.  With  an  attendant  in 
charge  these  accidents  are  avoided  by  his 
ability  to  block  or  partially  block  the  door 
entrance  with  his  arm. 

In  one  type  of  door  opener  the  mechan¬ 
ical  device  merely  opens  the  door  at  a  rate 
which  may  be  adjusted  witbin  any  practical 
range.  Tbe  doors  are  closed  by  springs  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  hydraulic  device  of  the  dash- 
pot  nature.  With  this  device  speed  may  be 
controlled  by  adjusting  the  size  of  the  hole 
through  which  the  liquid  is  forced  during 
the  closing  operation.  Since  the  liquid 
must  return  through  this  hole  in  the  open¬ 
ing  operation,  the  speed  of  opening  is  usu¬ 
ally  the  same  as  the  closing  speed  (one 
foot  per  second  is  generally  allowed  by 
safety  codes) . 

In  another  type  of  door  opening  mecha¬ 
nism,  the  machine  which  opens  the  door 
also  closes  it,  without  the  aid  of  springs  or 
hydraulic  control.  In  this  type  of  mecha¬ 
nism  it  is  often  possible  to  secure  equip¬ 
ment  which  will  open  the  doors  at  a  speed 
different  than  the  closing  speed.  Such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  is  sometimes  desirable  psycho¬ 
logically.  In  addition,  traffic  movement  is 
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facilitated  when  the  doors  are  opened  very 
rapidly  and  usually  there  are  no  codes  re¬ 
stricting  this  speed.  In  traffic  analyses,  we 
find  that  elevator  speed  generally  repre¬ 
sents  about  one-third  of  the  total  effect. 
That  is  to  say,  if  we  double  the  speed  of 
an  elevator  we  only  increase  its  ability  to 
handle  traffic  by  16  per  cent.  Door  oper¬ 
ation  (opening  and  closing)  has  an  equal 
weight,  and  these  two  mechanical  items 
taken  together  account  for  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  variable  factors  in  traffic 
handling.  The  other  one-third  of  the  time 
is  taken  up  by  passenger  movement,  an  area 
in  which  we  can  make  some  small  advances 
by  the  use  of  light  signals,  audible  signals, 
direction  indicators  and  car  position  indi¬ 
cators;  but  which  in  general  represents  a 
field  where  very  little  improvement  is  pos¬ 
sible  unless  we  were  to  emulate  the  New 
York  subway  system  and  hire  a  crew  of 
herders  and  pushers  in  order  to  speed  up 
loading  and  unloading. 

Signal  Control 

Signal  control  is  a  mechanical  or  elec¬ 
trical  device  which  replaces  the  operator 
insofar  as  the  selection  of  stops  is  concerned. 

The  manual  control  type  of  elevator 
and  the  ordinary  push-button  type  are  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  familiar  to  all  readers.  Mod¬ 
ern  signal  control  when  applied  to  an  ele¬ 
vator  is  here  used  in  the  meaning  of  a 
mechanical  remembering  device  which  re¬ 
cords  each  signal  and  automatically  stops 
the  car  at  the  proper  floor  to  service  the 
signal.  In  the  old-fashioned  type  of  man¬ 
ually  controlled  elevator  a  visual  signal 
board  informed  the  operator  of  each  call 
and  it  was  his  fluty  to  remember  the  stops 
and  to  make  them.  In  the  old-fashioned 
push-button  type  elevator  the  machine  it¬ 
self  responded  to  only  one  call  at  a  time. 
Thus  if  a  passenger  got  in  at  the  ninth  floor 
of  a  building  and  pushed  the  ground  floor 


button,  the  car  would  make  the  trip  to  the 
ground  floor  despite  the  fact  that  other  po¬ 
tential  passengers  may  have  pushed  down 
buttons  on  lower  floors  before  the  car 
reached  their  floor.  The  obvious  advantage 
of  manual  control  over  this  type  of  push¬ 
button  operation  was  that  the  operation 
would  stop  for  these  persons,  thus  provid¬ 
ing  better  service. 

In  the  modern  type  of  control,  either 
manual  or  push-button,  the  car  stops  auto¬ 
matically  for  each  call  registered  and  stops 
in  the  proper  order,  making  a  complete 
trip.  In  other  words,  with  the  collective 
type  of  push-button  control  the  aiftomatic 
elevator  can  give  exactly  the  same  service 
that  could  be  given  by  the  most  highly 
skilled  manual  operator. 

Modem  signal  control  of  the  collective 
type  has  several  advantages  over  full  man¬ 
ual  control.  A  modern  control  will  register 
all  the  calls  and  stop  the  car  for  each  of 
them.  In  this  way  major  annoyance  to  the 
passenger  in  the  car  whose  floor  is  passed 
and  to  the  potential  passenger  in  the  cor¬ 
ridor  who  is  skipped  can  be  avoided.  In  a 
manually  controlled  car  the  operator  often 
fails  to  remember  the  call  registered,  or  the 
signal  may  be  erased  from  the  callboard 
when  it  is  placed  shortly  after  a  stop  at 
that  floor,  and  does  not  register  since  the 
previous  call  is  still  showing  on  the  annun¬ 
ciator. 

Modem  signal  controls  will  also  elimi¬ 
nate  false  stops  due  to  faulty  memory  or 
errors  of  the  operator  as  well  as  exclude 
slow-downs  and  delays  while  the  operator 
inquires  or  attempts  to  remember  passen¬ 
ger  destination. 

A  fourth  advantage  of  the  modern  signal 
control  over  the  full  manual  control  is  the 
fact  that  it  allows  the  high  call  reversal  of 
the  car  automatically;  that  is,  the  car  auto¬ 
matically  reverses  and  starts  downward 
whenever  it  has  discharged  a  passenger  or 
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loaded  a  passenger  at  the  highest  floor  reg* 
istered  (hecause  of  a  human  failing  of  ele¬ 
vator  operators  it  is  virtually  impossible 
to  train  them  not  to  make  the  full  run  to 
the  top  of  a  building  before  reversing  their 
car) .  If  several  cars  are  operated  in  a  bank 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  operator  in 
any  one  car  to  know  whether  another  car 
would  pick  up  a  call  which  was  above  him 
unless  he  had  a  position  indicator  in  his  car 
which  showed  the  position  of  the  other 
cars  in  the  bank.  Therefore  the  high  call 
reversal  is  especially  effective  where  more 
than  one  car  is  run  on  the  same  signal  con¬ 
trol  system. 

There  are  also  available  and,  if  needed, 
inquiry  should  be  made  concerning  highly 
developed  systems  of  elevator  controls 
which  will  increase  the  out-peak  and  in¬ 
peak  traffic  handling.  These  systems  will 
often  allow  greatly  improved  service  when 
installed  and  many  times  will  give  equal 
or  better  service  with  a  fewer  number  of 
cars. 

Occasionally  in  contemplation  of  remod¬ 
eling  elevators,  it  is  thought  possible  to 
reduce  the  number  of  operating  cars  if  the 
service  which  can  be  provided  by  the  re¬ 
maining  cars  will  be  found  to  be  adequate. 
It  is  a  fallacy  in  the  thinking  of  many  build¬ 
ing  operators,  and  unfortunately  of  some 
so-called  experts  in  the  field,  that  traffic 
handling  increases  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  speed  of  the  car.  The  building  operator 
would  be  well  advised  to  distrust  any  “ex¬ 
pert”  who  subscribes  to  this  fallacy  and  to 
bear  in  mind  that  improvement  in  traffic 
handling  depends  in  the  main  upon  other 
factors,  such  as  are  expressed  in  this  and 
other  paragraphs. 

Economics 

At  the  beginning  of  this  article  we  stated 
that  the  reasons  for  modernization  were 
generally:  (1)  the  need  to  comply  with 


public  codes  or  ordinances;  (2)  the  need 
for  modernization;  and  (3)  the  need  for 
economy.  The  first  two  reasons,  when  they 
become  apparent,  enforce  the  moderniza¬ 
tion.  The  third  reason,  that  of  economy, 
implies  a  choice.  If  an  owner  is  consider¬ 
ing  the  economies  possible  through  elevator 
modernization,  the  following  advantages  of 
such  modernization  should  be  taken  into 
account: 

(1)  Extended  life  of  equipment. 

In  a  majority  of  buildings  it  will  be  found  that 
the  life  of  machinery  such  as  elevators  is  less 
than  the  economic  life  of  the  building.  Thus 
the  cost  of  modernization  is  in  many  cases 
offset  by  the  need  for  costly  repairs  or  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  older  equipment;  building  value 
is  enhanced,  and  a  portion  at  least  of  the  mod¬ 
ernization  costs  are  returned  to  the  building 
in  the  form  of  increased  value  of  the  property. 

(2)  Reduction  of  operating  expense. 

If  the  modernization  constists  of  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  manually  operated  cars  by  passenger 
operated  cars,  the  building  owner  saves  the 
wages  of  the  elevator  operators,  the  wages  paid 
to  relief  operators,  the  cost  of  vacations,  the 
cost  of  purchase  and  maintenance  of  operators’ 
uniforms,  the  cost  of  locker  or  dressing  rooms 
for  the  operators,  and  the  maintenance  of  these 
facilities  as  well  as  payroll  taxes  (old  age  bene¬ 
fit  and  unemployment  insurance),  the  cost  of 
supervision  of  these  employees,  and  insurance 
on  them.  In  some  cases  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  employees  will  reduce  the  build¬ 
ing  total  below  the  level  for  unemployment 
compensation  and  the  saving  is  thus  extended 
to  others  in  the  building.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  which  have  come  to  the  writer’s  attention, 
a  change  from  manual  elevators  to  push-button 
type  of  control  will  pay  for  itself  and  return 
a  higher  rate  of  interest  on  the  investment 
than  the  owner  makes  on  his  over-all  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  building.  In  other  words,  the 
change  will  not  only  pay  for  itself  but  will  in¬ 
crease  materially  the  value  of  the  building 
because  it  has  so  substantially  reduced  the 
operating  expenses. 

In  considering  the  elimination  of  elevator 
operators,  the  owner  of  the  property  is 
faced  with  certain  problems.  For  instance, 
in  some  buildings  elevator  operators  have 
other  duties  than  the  mere  operation  of 
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the  elevator.  They  may  run  a  telephone 
switchboard  during  the  night  shift,  they 
may  act  as  doormen  or  bellboys,  they  may 
deliver  packages,  they  may  have  certain 
cleaning  assignments.  A  careful  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  duties  of  elevator  operators 
outside  of  their  primary  task  of  acting  as 
car  pilots  must  be  considered  as  an  offset¬ 
ting  debit  against  the  credit  mentioned  in 
the  previous  paragraph. 

In  many  buildings  the  elevator  operator 
serves  to  control  the  incoming  public.  For 
instance,  the  public  may  enter  the  elevator 
lobby  but  cannot  make  their  way  to  apart¬ 
ments  without  being  scrutinized  by  the 
operator.  If  this  condition  exists  and  is 
required,  the  owner  is  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  controlling  the  general  public  and 
its  entrance  to  the  property  by  other  means. 
A  standard  procedure  where  this  is  desir¬ 
able  is  to  lock  the  inner  vestibule  door  of 
the  building,  master-keying  the  lock  so  that 
it  may  be  opened  by  any  regular  apartment 
door  key.  If  this  is  done  a  communication 
system  must  generally  be  installed  between 
the  vestibule  and  each  apartment.  In  this 
way  a  visitor  may  make  his  presence  known 
and  in  conjunction  with  this  system  an 
electric  lock  release  may  be  provided  for 
the  inner  door  so  that  after  the  tenant  has 
recognized  his  visitor  he  can  release  the 
door  lock  by  pushing  a  button  in  his  apart¬ 
ment.  Thus  the  visitor  may  enter  the 
building  and  make  his  way  to  the  apart¬ 
ment. 

In  some  buildings  where  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  passenger  elevators,  each  requiring  an 
operator,  it  may  be  considered  more  expe¬ 
dient  to  provide  a  doorman  than  to  provide 
the  communication  system  and  the  lock 
release  device.  Where  a  doorman  is  so 
provided  it  is  often  possible  to  eliminate 
the  service  from  midnight  to  7:00  A.  M.,  on 
the  theory  that  any  persons  entering  the 
building  at  this  time  of  night  would  be  ten¬ 


ants  who  would  have  their  own  keys.  It 
is  a  strange  commentary  on  the  mental  proc¬ 
esses  of  many  building  owners  and  man¬ 
agers  that  they  are  extremely  worried  about 
such  situations,  feeling  that  tenants  are 
likely  to  come  home  without  their  key  and 
be  prevented  from  entering  the  house.  In 
actual  practice  it  is  discovered  that  this 
very  seldom  happens  and  after  all  it  puts 
the  tenant  in  no  worse  position  than  that  in 
which  the  average  home  owner  puts  him¬ 
self  when  he  goes  out  of  his  house  and  for¬ 
gets  his  key. 

Some  buildings  have  mailboxes  in  lob¬ 
bies  and  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  mail 
deliveries  because  the  post  office  normally 
will  not  require  the  postman  to  go  through 
a  locked  door  in  order  to  distribute  mail. 
This  situation  is  generally  cured  by  moving 
the  mailboxes  to  the  vestibule  or  by  ar¬ 
ranging  to  leave  the  vestibule  door  open 
during  mail  delivery  periods. 

The  building  operator  who  finds  himself 
in  need  of  elevator  modernization  is  gen¬ 
erally  faced  with  financial  problems.  Even 
though  the  elevator  may  pay  for  itself  in 
wage  savings  over  a  period  of  three  to  five 
years,  elevator  companies  as  a  rule  are  un¬ 
willing  to  sell  elevators  on  a  time  payment 
plan.  Normal  elevator  modernization  con¬ 
tracts  provide  for  payments  for  materials 
and  labor  as  the  work  progresses  (subject 
to  a  hold-back  of  10  or  15  per  cent) ,  with 
a  final  payment  immediately  following  the 
completion  of  the  job.  As  a  rule,  the  ele¬ 
vator  company  is  willing  to  arrange  for  time 
payment  only  when  it  is  given  a  first  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  property.  In  a  majority  of 
cases  the  property  already  is  mortgaged  and 
the  owner  is  faced  with  selling  the  mort¬ 
gage  holder  on  the  idea  of  subordinating 
his  paper  to  that  of  the  elevator  company. 
In  actual  practice  we  find  that  the  modern¬ 
ization  of  an  elevator  so  greatly  improves 
the  value  of  the  property  that  mortgage 
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holders  are  willing  if  not  actually  anxious  ical  cases  which  have  come  to  the  writer's 
to  allow  the  subordination  of  their  paper  attention  within  the  past  year  have  allowed 
for  such  reasons.  The  majority  of  lenders  amortization  of  cost  of  elevator  modern- 
are  willing  to  increase  their  loans  to  the  ization  (after  allowing  for  all  increased 
properties  if  the  additional  money  is  to  be  costs,  such  as  increased  maintenance  on  the 
used  for  elevator  modernization.  more  complicated  equipment)  within  ten 

It  may  be  stated  almost  as  a  truism  that  years,  together  with  interest  on  the  invest- 
in  most  instances  the  money  for  elevator  ment  during  modernization  ranging  from- 
modernization  is  easily  forthcoming.  As  a  14  to  24  per  cent  over  the  amortization  pe- 
rule  the  results  obtained  will  allow  a  rea-  riod.  Beyond  the  amortization  period  the 
sonable  profit  from  the  operation  even  entire  saving  is  a  clear  profit  and  tends  by  its 
though  the  owner  is  forced  to  pay  interest  eapitalization  to  increase  materially  the 
on  the  money  until  it  is  recaptured.  Typ-  value  of  the  property. 
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Liabilities  of  Agency  Management 

of  Real  Property 

By  Louis  J.  Victor,  Ph.  B.,  J.D. 


The  operation  of  property  for  others  on  a  wide  scale  involves  problems  of 
protection  for  the  management  agency  which  can  be  covered  adequately 
only  when  there  is  a  thorough  realization  of  the  risks  involved.  Every 
manager  should  be  interested  in  this  discussion  by  an  authoritative 
observer. 


The  problem  to  be  discussed  herein 
relates  to  the  liability  of  agency  manage¬ 
ment  of  real  property  either  as  to  gross  neg¬ 
ligence  or  fidelity  losses  incurred  by  the 
agency  in  the  management  of  real  estate. 

The  field  of  agency  is  one  fraught  with 
any  number  of  legal  problems.  Many  vol¬ 
umes  have  been  written  on  the  question  of 
the  liability  of  principal  and  agent.  Unless 
one  is  fully  conversant  with  the  initial  con¬ 
tract  entered  into  between  the  principal 
and  the  agent,  one  can  deal  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  only  in  a  general  manner,  leaving  out 
all  distinctions  or  exceptions  which  may 
arise  by  virtue  of  such  original  agreement. 

There  seems  to  be  no  uniformity  of  law 
between  the  various  states  as  to  the  liability 
of  management  of  real  property,  hence  I 
shall  try  to  reconcile  and  present  what  I 
consider  the  weight  of  the  law  on  each  parti¬ 
cular  phase  of  management  problems. 

Management  Agent  vg.  Agent 

A  managing  agent  must  be  some  person  vested 
with  general  powers  involving  the  exercise  of 
judgment  and  discretion,  as  distinguished  from 
an  ordinary  agent  or  attorney,  who  acts  in  an  in- 
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ferior  capacity  and  under  the  direction  and  con¬ 
trol  of  superior  authority,  both  in  regard  to  the 
extent  of  his  duty  and  the  manner  of  executing 
it. 

In  support  of  this  definition  there  are 
numerous  cases  in  various  and  sundiy  juris¬ 
dictions  some  given  by  the  courts  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  as  follows: 

Persons  vs  Buffalo  City  Mills,  51  N.  Y.  S.  645, 647. 
Taylor  vs  Granite  State  Provident  Association, 
136  N.  Y.  343,  346. 

Great  West.  Min.  Co.  vs  Woodmas  of  Alston  Min. 
Co.,  12  Colo.  46. 

An  agent  as  distinguished  by  the  courts 
from  a  management  agent,  is  “a  person 
authorized  by  another  to  act  on  his  account 
and  under  his  control.” 

Agent  is  a  term  of  very  wide  application 
and  includes  a  great  many  classes  of  per¬ 
sons,  to  which  distinctive  appellations  are 
given,  such  as  “factors,  brokers,  attorneys, 
clerks,  consignees,  etc.” 

Thus  it  readily  can  be  seen  that  before  it 
can  be  determined  that  one  is  a  manag¬ 
ing  agent  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  what 
authority  has  been  granted  by  the  principal 
to  the  person,  firm,  or  corporation  which 
is  to  act  for  and  on  his  behalf.  This  is  the 
first  step  to  determine  the  position  and  lia¬ 
bility  of  the  agent. 

It  can  be  fairly  established  in  general 
that  an  agent  or  managing  agent  is  not 
liable  for  defects  that  occur  in  the  real 
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estate  over  which  he  is  exercising  his  do¬ 
minion  as  such. 

Of  course,  we  again  get  hack  to  the  fun¬ 
damental  principle  as  to  the  terms  of  the 
contract  between  the  principal  and  agent. 
It  is  important  to  know  the  particular  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  principal. 

Negligence  vs.  Gross  Negligence 
Before  proceeding  to  establish  what 
rights  an  individual  or  individuals  may 
have  against  the  managing  agent  a  defini¬ 
tion  distinguishing  negligence  from  gross 
negligence  should  be  considered. 

Negligence  is  the  failure  to  use  ordinary  care 
or  skill  in  the  management  of  one’s  property  or 
person. 

Jolley  Ts  Clemens,  82  Pacific,  2d  51,  58. 

Negligence  is  an  elastic  term  not  confined  within 
precise  precincts  or  to  restricted  relationships. 

Esposito  vs  St.  George  Swimming  Club,  255 
N.Y.S.  794,  801. 

Negligence  is  any  conduct,  except  conduct  reck¬ 
lessly  disregardful  of  an  interest  of  others, 
which  falls  below  the  standard  established  by 
law  for  the  protection  of  others  against  unreason¬ 
able  risk  of  harm. 

Restatement,  torts.  Sec.  282. 

Negligence  is  the  want  of  ordinary  care,  that  is, 
the  want  of  such  care  as  a  reasonably  prudent 
and  careful  person  would  exercise  under  like  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Wollaston  vs  Stiltz,  114  Del.  A.  198,  200. 
Bearing  in  mind  these  definitions  as  in¬ 
terpreted  by  various  courts  does  not  in  the 
least  change  the  significance  or  meaning  of 
the  word  negligence  and  does  not  make  it 
a  technical  word,  but  one  which  carries  a 
general,  common,  everyday  meaning. 

Courts  of  law  are  called  upon  to  decide 
what  state  of  facts  constitutes  negligence, 
but  this  does  not  destroy  the  popular  mean¬ 
ing  or  characer  of  the  word. 

The  following  quotations  from  various 
and  sundry  court  decisions  define  gross 
negligence: 

The  elemental  idea  of  negligence  is  failure  or 
omission — the  failure  or  omission  to  do  some¬ 


thing  which  should  have  been  done.  Negli¬ 
gence  that  is  gross  involves  the  additional  and 
affirmative  element  of  intent  to  do  or  willful¬ 
ness  with  which  is  done  the  negligent  act. 
Gross  negligence  is  defined  to  be  the  intentional 
failure  to  perform  a  manifest  duty  in  reckless 
disregard  of  the  consequences  as  affecting  the 
life  or  property  of  another;  such  a  gross  want 
of  care  and  regard  for  the  rights  of  others  as 
to  justify  the  presumption  of  willfulness  and 
wantonness. 

Seelig  vs  First  Ntl.  Bank,  20  F.  Supp.  61,  68. 

Terms  ordinary  negligence  and  gross  negligence, 
strictly  speaking,  are  indicative  rather  of  degree 
of  care  and  diligence  which  is  due  from  a  party 
and  which  he  fails  to  perform  than  of  the  amount 
of  inattention,  carelessness,  or  stupidity  which 
he  exhibits.  If  very  little  care  is  due  from  him, 
and  he  fails  to  bestow  that  little,  it  is  called  gross 
negligence.  If  very  great  care  is  due,  and  he 
fails  to  come  up  to  the  mark  required,  it  is  called 
slight  negligence.  And  if  ordinary  care  is  due, 
such  as  a  prudent  man  would  exercise  in  his  own 
affairs,  failure  to  bestow  that  amount  of  care 
is  called  ordinary  negligence.  In  each  case,  the 
negligence,  whatever  epithet  we  give  it,  is  failure 
to  bestow  the  care  and  skill  which  the  situation 
commands;  and  hence  it  is  more  strictly  ac¬ 
curate  to  call  it  simply  negligence. 

Wood  vs  Shrewsbury,  186  S.  E.  294,  296. 

Misfeasance  vs.  Nonfeasance 

There  are  two  further  definitions  which 
should  be  considered.  A  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  words  misfeasance  and  nonfea- 
sance  is  important  in  determining  the  lia¬ 
bility  of  a  managing  agent. 

Misfeasance  may  involve  to  some  extent  the  idea 
of  not  doing,  as  where  an  agent,  while  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  his  undertaking,  does  not 
do  something  which  it  was  his  duty  to  do  under 
the  circumstances,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  does 
not  exercise  that  care  which  a  due  regard  to  the 
rights  of  others  may  require. 

Ellis  vs  McNaughton,  76  Mich.  237,  242. 

Lough  vs  John  Davis  &  Co.,  30  Wash.  204. 

The  executive  committee  of  Vanderbilt  Univer¬ 
sity,  its  intermediate  agents,  charged  with  the 
supervision  and  operation  of  its  office  building, 
including  the  passenger  elevator,  were  liable  to 
the  widow  of  a  tenant  in  the  building  killed  in 
an  elevator  accident,  the  committee  having  per¬ 
mitted  the  use  of  the  elevator  in  a  defective 
condition  with  knowledge,  since,  when  an  agent 
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undertakes  the  performance  of  his  agency,  he  is 
liable  to  third  persons  for  negligence  therein, 
that  is  for  nonfeasance  an  agent  is  responsible 
to  his  principal  only,  but  for  misfeasance  may  be 
responsible  to  third  persons;  misfeasance  being 
a  failure  to  use,  in  the  performance  of  a  duty 
owing  to  an  individual,  that  degree  of  care, 
skill,  and  diligence  which  the  circumstances 
reasonably  demand. 

Gamble  vs  Vanderbilt  University,  138  Tenn. 

616. 

Misfeasance  is  the  improper  doing  of  an  act,  as 
distinguished  from  nonfeasance,  which  is  the  to¬ 
tal  omission  to  do  an  act.  If  a  party  makes  a  gra¬ 
tuitous  enagagement,  actually  enters  upon  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  business,  and  does  it  amiss  through 
want  of  due  care,  by  which  danger  ensues  to  the 
other  party,  an  action  will  lie  for  misfeasance.  It 
has  been  held  that  misfeasance  may  involve  to 
some  extent  the  idea  of  not  doing,  as  where  an 
agent,  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his 
undertaking,  does  not  do  something  which  it  is 
his  duty  to  do  under  the  circumstances,  as  for 
instance,  when  he  does  not  exercise  that  care 
which  a  due  regard  for  the  right  of  the  other 
party  requires.  Such  negligence  as  would  be 
actionable  in  any  relation  of  life  is  misfeasance 
by  not  doing. 

Southern  Ry.  Co.  vs  Rowe,  59  S.  E.  462,  466. 

It  is  often  said  in  the  books  that  an  agent  is 
responsible  to  third  persons  for  misfeasance  only 
and  not  for  nonfeasance.  And  it  is  doubtless 
true  that  if  an  agent  never  does  anything  towards 
carrying  out  his  contract  with  his  principal  but 
wholly  omits  and  neglects  to  do  so,  the  principal 
is  the  only  person  who  can  maintain  any  action 
against  him  for  the  nonfeasance.  But  if  the 
agent  once  actually  undertakes  and  enters  upon 
the  execution  of  a  particular  work,  it  is  his  duty 
to  use  reasonable  care  in  the  manner  of  ex¬ 
ecuting  it  so  as  not  to  cause  any  injury  to  third 
persons  which  may  be  the  natural  consequence 
of  his  acts;  and  he  can  not,  by  abandoning  its 
execution  midway  and  leaving  things  in  a  dan¬ 
gerous  condition,  exempt  himself  from  liability 
to  any  person  who  suffers  injury  by  reason  of 
his  having  so  left  them  without  proper  safe¬ 
guards.  This  is  not  nonfeasance,  or  doing  noth¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  misfeasance,  doing  improperly. 

Richards  vs  Stratton,  147  N.  EL  645,  646. 

A  distinction  ordinarily  is  taken  between  acts 
of  misfeasance  or  positive  wrongs,  and  non¬ 
feasance,  or  mere  omissions  of  duty.  The  master 
is  always  liable  to  third  persons  for  the  mis¬ 
feasances  of  his  servants  in  all  cases  within  the 
scope  of  bis  employment.  The  principal  is  also 


liable  to  third  persons  for  like  misfeasances  of 
his  agent.  The  agent  is  also  liable  to  third 
persons  for  his  own  misfeasances  and  positive 
wrongs,  but  he  is  not  liable  to  third  persons  for 
his  own  nonfeasances  or  omissions  of  duty  in 
the  course  of  his  employment.  His  liability,  in 
such  cases,  is  to  his  principal.  The  distinction 
between  misfeasance  and  nonfeasance,  between 
acts  of  direct  positive  wrongs  and  mere  neglects 
of  agents  as  to  their  personal  liability,  seems  to 
be  founded  on  this  ground.  No  authority  what¬ 
ever  from  a  superior  to  an  inferior  can  furnish 
the  latter  a  just  defense  for  his  own  positive 
wrongs  or  trespasses,  for  no  man  can  authorize 
another  to  do  a  positive  wrong.  But  in  respect 
to  nonfeasances,  or  mere  neglects  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  duty,  the  responsibility  therefor  must 
arise  from  some  express  or  implied  obligation 
between  particular  parties  standing  in  privity  of 
law  or  contract  with  each  other,  and  no  man  is 
bound  to  answer  for  any  such  violations  of  duty 
or  obligation  except  to  those  to  whom  he  had 
become  directly  bound  or  amenable  for  his  con¬ 
duct. 

Bryce  vs  Southern  R.  Co.,  125  F.  958,  962. 

It  is  not  every  omission  or  failure  to  perform  a 
duty  that  will  constitute  a  nonfeasance,  but  only 
an  omission  to  perform  such  distinct  duties  as 
he  owes  to  his  principal,  as  distinguished  from 
those  which  he  owes  to  third  persons,  or  the 
public  in  general  as  a  member  of  society.  Non¬ 
feasance  does  not  extend  to  the  omission  or 
failure  to  do  some  act,  whereby  a  third  person 
is  injured  after  he  has  once  entered  upon  the 
performance  of  his  contractual  obligations.  If 
an  agent  undertakes  to  perform  certain  acts  for 
another,  and  he  refuses  or  fails  to  enter  upon 
such  performance,  it  is  nonfeasance;  but  if  he 
once  begins  the  performance  of  such  acts,  and,  in 
doing  so,  fails  or  omits  to  Jo  certain  acts  which 
he  should  have  done,  whereby  a  third  person  is 
injured,  it  is  not  a  nonfeasance,  but  a  mis¬ 
feasance.  Misfeasance  may  involve  the  omission 
to  do  something  which  ought  to  be  done;  as 
where  an  agent  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
his  undertaking,  omits  to  do  something  which  it 
is  his  duty  to  do  under  the  circumstances,  as 
when  he  does  not  exercise  that  degree  of  care 
which  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  others  re¬ 
quires. 

W'right  vs  Hannon  &  Everitt,  Inc.,  81  S.  W.  2d 
303,  304,  336. 

There  is  a  distinction  between  nonfeasance  and 
misfeasance  or  malfeasance;  and  this  distinction 
is  often  of  great  importance  in  determining  an 
agent's  liability  to  third  persons.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  nonfeasance  means  the  total  omission  or 
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failure  of  an  agent  to  enter  upon  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  some  distinct  duty  or  undertaking,  which 
he  has  agreed  with  his  principal  to  do;  mis¬ 
feasance  means  the  improper  doing  of  an  act 
which  the  agent  might  lawfully  do,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  is  the  performing  of  his  duty  to  his 
principal  in  such  a  manner  as  to  infringe  upon 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  third  persons;  and 
malfeasance  is  the  doing  of  an  act  which  he 
ought  not  to  do  at  all.  It  is  not  every  omission 
or  failure  to  perform  a  duty  that  will  constitute 
a  nonfeasance,  but  only  an  omission  to  perform 
such  distinct  duties  as  he  owes  to  his  principal, 
as  distinguished  from  those  which  be  owes  to 
third  persons,  or  the  public  in  general  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  society.  Nonfeasance  does  not  extend  to 
the  omission  or  failure  to  do  some  act,  whereby 
a  third  person  is  injured  after  he  has  once 
entered  upon  the  performance  of  his  contractual 
obligations.  For  example,  if  an  agent  under¬ 
takes  to  perform  certain  acts  for  another,  and  he 
refuses  or  fails  to  enter  upon  such  performance, 
it  is  nonfeasance;  but  if  he  once  begins  the  peV- 
formance  of  such  acts,  and,  in  doing  so,  fails  or 
omits  to  do  certain  acts  which  he  should  have 
done,  whereby  a  third  person  is  injured,  it  is 
not  a  nonfeasance,  but  a  misfeasance.  Mis¬ 
feasance  may  involve  the  omission  to  do  some¬ 
thing  which  ought  to  be  done,  as  where  an  agent, 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  undertaking, 
omits  to  do  something  which  it  is  his  duty  to 
do  under  the  circumstances,  as  when  he  does 
not  exercise  that  degree  of  care  which  due  re¬ 
gard  for  the  rights  of  others  requires. 

Orcutt  vs  Century  Bldg.  Co.,  99  S.  W.  1062, 
1068. 

Misfeasance  and  nonfeasance,  as  used  in 
connection  with  the  acts  of  agents,  is  often  diffi¬ 
cult  of  determination.  Misfeasance  means  a  posi¬ 
tive  wrong.  It  may  involve  also,  to  some  extent, 
the  idea  of  not  doing,  as  where  the  agent,  while 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  undertaking, 
does  not  do  something  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
do  under  the  circumstances.  The  distinction  to 
be  observed  between  mere  nonfeasance  and  mis¬ 
feasance  was  considered  in  Osborne  vs  Morgan, 
130  Mass.  103  (39  Am.  Rep.  437),  where  the 
court  said:  ‘*lt  is  often  said  in  the  books  that 
an  agent  is  responsible  to  third  persons  for 
misfeasance  only,  and  not  for  nonfeasance.  And 
it  is  doubtless  true  that  if  an  agent  never  does 
anything  towards  carrying  out  his  contract  with 
his  principal,  but  wholly  omits  and  neglects  to 
do  so,  the  principal  is  the  only  person  who  can 
maintain  any  action  against  him  for  the  non¬ 
feasance.  But,  if  the  agent  once  actually  under¬ 
takes  and  enters  upon  the  execution  of  a  partic¬ 
ular  work,  it  is  his  duty  to  use  reasonable  care 
in  the  manner  of  executing  it,  so  as  not  to  cause 


any  injury  to  third  persons  which  may  be  the 
natural  consequence  of  his  acts;  and  he  cannot, 
by  abandoning  its  execution  midway  and  leaving 
things  in  a  dangerous  condition  exempt  himself 
from  liability  to  any  person  who  suffers  injury 
by  reason  of  his  having  so  left  them  without 
proper  safeguards.  This  is  not  nonfeasance,  or 
doing  nothing,  but  it  is  misfeasance,  doing  im¬ 
properly.”  Where  an  agent  has  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  a  tenement  house,  and  constructs  a  new 
walk  in  the  court,  leaving  a  large  hole  in  the 
walk,  and  plaintiff,  a  new  tenant,  without  pre¬ 
vious  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  hole, 
stepped  into  it  after  deark  and  was  severely  in¬ 
jured,  it  is  misfeasance  of  the  agent  rendering 
him  liable,  and  not  a  mere  nonfeasance. 

Carson  vs  Quinn,  105  S.  W.  1088,  1091. 

The  above  and  foregoing  quotations  in¬ 
dicate  very  clearly  under  what  circum¬ 
stances  an  agent,  and  of  course  this  would 
include  a  managing  agent,  would  be  liable 
either  to  his  immediate  principal  or  to 
third  persons,  as  the  result  of  either  a  moti¬ 
vating  act  or  an  impassive  failure  to  act. 

In  the  case  of  Lake  Vietv  Avenue  Build¬ 
ing  Corporation  against  McFarland  in  the 
265  Ill.  App.  517,  a  tenant  occupied  the  top 
floor  of  a  building.  The  tenant  vacated  the 
premises  because  the  landlord  failed  to  re¬ 
pair  a  defective  roof  which  caused  water  to 
drip  through  the  ceiling  of  his  apartment 
after  every  rainfall.  The  landlord  con¬ 
fessed  a  judgment  for  rent.  Upon  the  hear¬ 
ing  it  was  brought  out  that  several  com¬ 
plaints  had  been  made  to  the  manager  and 
engineer  of  the  apartment  building  who 
were  in  charge  of  the  premises  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  leasing,  receiving  complaints,  and 
the  like.  The  court  held  that  McFarland 
was  entitled  to  move,  because  the  failure 
to  repair  the  leak  amounted  to  a  construc¬ 
tive  eviction,  and  that  therefore  the  tenant 
was  not  compelled  to  live  up  to  the  terms 
of  his  lease;  and  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
manager  and  engineer  was  imputed  to  the 
landlord  building  corporation  whom  they 
represented. 
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So  an  agent  who  directs  or  permits  con¬ 
duct  of  another  under  such  conditions 
should  realize  that  if  there  is  an  unreason¬ 
able  risk  of  physical  harm  to  others  or  to 
their  belongings  he  is  subject  to  liability 
for  harm  resulting  from  a  risk  which  his 
direction  or  permission  creates. 

Further,  an  agent  entrusted  by  his  prin¬ 
cipal  with  the  duty  to  act  for  the  protection 
of  others  or  their  tangible  property  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  liability  to  such  other  for  physical 
harm  caused  to  them  or  their  things  by  his 
failure  so  to  act,  if  he  refrains  from  acting 
for  the  purpose  of  causing  such  result. 

Also  it  follows  that  an  agent  who  has  the 
custody  or  control  of  land  or  chattels  and 
who  should  realize  that  there  is  an  undue 
risk  that  their  condition  will  cause  harm 
to  the  person,  land,  or  chattels  of  others  is 
subject  to  liability  for  such  harm  caused 
during  the  continuance  of  his  custody  and 
control,  by  his  failure  to  use  care  to  take 
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such  reasonable  precautions  as  he  is  author¬ 
ized  to  take. 

Conclusions 

Following  the  theories  as  outlined  above, 
it  can  be  seen  that  an  agent  is  liable  to  third 
persons  for  the  conduct  of  sub-agents  and 
of  his  servants  under  the  same  conditions 
which  make  a  principal  liable  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  an  agent  or  servant. 

The  purpose  in  setting  forth  the  large 
number  of  citations  was  to  indicate  the  gen¬ 
eral  rule  of  liability  of  a  managing  agent 
in  a  large  number  of  states.  From  these 
citations  the  weight  of  the  law  is  obtained 
and  hence  these  conclusions  are  reached: 

1.  The  liability  of  the  agent  or  managing  agent 
depends  upon  the  contract  with  the  principal. 

2.  A  managing  agent  is  liable  for  damages  under 
certain  conditions  for 

(a)  Misfeasance 

(b)  Nonfeasance 

3.  In  certain  instances  a  managing  agent  becomes 

the  principal  instead  of  the  agent. 
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Why  an  Agent  Should  Manage 

Your  Real  Estate 

By  A.  T.  Beckwith,  C.P.M. 

Since  most  real  estate  managers  are  constantly  on  the  alert  for  facts 
which  prove  the  need  for  professional  management,  the  ensuing  article 
on  this  subject  should  be  interesting  to  our  readers  as  a  source  of  sales 
data. 


Management  of  real  estate  is  a  very 

complex  subject  and  the  problems  vary  in 
accordance  with  the  type  of  property 
handled.  Each  property  owner  presents  an 
individual  situation  as  the  operating  policy 
for  his  building  will  be  governed  to  some 
extent  by  him.  The  management  agent  only 
represents  the  owner.  For  various  reasons 
it  is  necessary  at  times  to  consult  with  own¬ 
ers  on  certain  kinds  of  repairs  and  remodel¬ 
ling  and  also  in  regard  to  long-term  leases. 
Both  of  these  phases  of  property  manage¬ 
ment  reflect  the  owner’s  program  of  hold¬ 
ing  the  property  for  the  long  pull  or  for  a 
short  period  with  the  intention  of  reselling 
at  a  profit.  Therefore,  upon  taking  over 
a  new  property,  the  owner’s  desire  and  in¬ 
tentions  must  be  known  and  general  pol¬ 
icies  established. 

Many  think  the  property  management 
function  includes  only  the  collection  of 
rents  on  the  first  of  each  month.  Upon 
this  false  premise,  a  good  many  owners  of 
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commercial  properties  continue  to  manage 
their  own  buildings  without  the  realization 
that  they  are  poorly  paid  for  their  efforts. 
An  efficient  management  agency  could,  in 
most  cases,  handle  all  of  the  difficulties  at¬ 
tendant  to  the  property,  and  produce  a 
better  net  income  than  the  owner  himself 
usually  obtains. 

As  an  example,  one  owner  of  a  building 
containing  six  individual  stores,  had  nego¬ 
tiated  his  own  leases  and  renewals  and  col¬ 
lected  the  rents  for  some  years.  When  his 
first  few  leases  were  made  he  found  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  rent  the  five  inside  stores  at  $30 
per  month  and  the  corner  store  for  $50. 
This  income  did  not  produce  any  net  for 
him  but,  due  to  the  fact  that  “For  Rent” 
signs  were  everywhere  in  the  neighborhood, 
he  was  unable  to  obtain  a  fair  monthly  rent 
for  these  stores.  In  order  to  realize  some 
income  to  offset  taxes,  insurance  and  main¬ 
tenance,  he  took  the  best  prices  he  could 
get,  which  for  the  most  part  were  dictated 
by  the  tenants. 

Several  years  later  when  leases  were  ex¬ 
piring,  the  owner  contacted  each  of  his 
tenants  and  explained  that  $30  rentals 
would  he  increased  to  $40  per  month,  and 
the  $50  rental  would  become  $65.  He  had 
made  the  mistake  of  going  into  the  tenants’ 
stores  in  an  attempt  to  increase  his  rentals. 
The  tenants,  being  small  retail  merchan¬ 
disers,  had  been  accustomed  for  many  years 
before  OPA  to  set  their  own  prices  for 
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goods.  They  felt  it  their  privilege  to  set 
rental  prices  as  well.  When  the  owner  at¬ 
tempted  to  establish  a  higher  rental  sched¬ 
ule,  he  risked  losing  his  tenants. 

While  this  was  not  typical  of  war  yeirs, 
it  was  true  before  the  war,  and  the  same  sit¬ 
uation  is  returning  as  new  stores  are  being 
built  and  vacancies  appear  in  the  offing. 

When  a  managing  agent  is  handling  such 
a  property,  it  maintains  an  office  and  does 
business  over  a  desk  or  counter  just  as  the 
merchant-tenant  does.  The  managing  agent 
requires  the  tenant  to  come  in  and  make 
the  lease  renewal  in  a  business  office.  In 
a  case  like  the  above,  it  has  been  found 
many  times  that  the  enhanced  value  of 
rental  locations  has  far  exceeded  what  the 
owner  was  formerly  charging.  A  manage¬ 
ment  agent  who  will  make  it  his  job  to  be¬ 
come  informed  about  the  dollar  volume  of 
business  done  can  point  out  to  a  tenant  that 
he  can  afford  to  pay  an  increased  rental. 

The  comer  storeroom  should  have  rented 
for  $60,  but  the  owner  was  unable  to  collect 
this  amount.  A  managing  agent  can  suc¬ 
cessfully  get  over  his  point  to  the  tenant, 
whereas  the  owner,  in  most  instances,  would 
fail.  When  the  agent  tells  the  tenant  that  he 
can  now  afford  to  pay  the  $60  rental  if  there 
are  little  or  no  vacancies  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  the  agent  will  obtain  this  price. 

An  owner  has  two  strikes  against  him: 
first,  he  mistakenly  goes  into  the  tenant's 
storeroom;  and,  second,  he  does  not  fortify 
himself  with  information  relating  to  the 
changed  value  of  the  storeroom  and  the 
ability  of  the  tenant  to  pay  a  better  rental. 
In  this  phase  of  property  management 
alone,  agents  have  earned  their  hire  many 
times  over  because  of  their  specialized 
knowledge  and  ability  to  handle  such  situa¬ 
tions  with  which  the  average  owner  cannot 
possibly  cope  successfully.  The  same  is 
true  in  the  case  of  more  valuable  property 
where  rentals  are  much  higher. 
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Professional  property  management  is  too 
complex  to  explain  fully  in  a  few  pages. 
The  following  list  of  services  performed  by 
an  efficient  organization  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  scope  of  agency  management.  Each 
service  performed  can  also  be  measured  in 
degrees  of  quality.  The  quality  back  of 
each  is  dependent  upon  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  management  staff,  which 
involves  an  understanding  of  human  nature, 
an  ability  to  get  along  with  people  and  to 
sell  them  on  the  fairness  of  each  decision, 
whether  it  be  in  the  favor  of  the  owner  or 
the  tenant. 

Briefly,  the  management  agency; 

Establishes  rates 
Makes  new  leases 
Renews  old  leases 
CoUeets  rents 
Secures  new  tenants 
Supervises  maintenance 
Supervises  repairs 
Supervises  alterations 
Handles  tenant  complaints 
Handles  accounting 
Analyzes  tax  assessments 
Analyzes  insurance  coverage 
Handles  evictions  of  tenants 
Watches  ordinances  affecting  property 
Keeps  records  of  competitive  rental  rates 
Cooperates  with  other  brokers  to  fill  vacancies 
Selects  and  trains  personnel 
Supervises  purchase  of  materials  and  supplies 
Supervises  operating  employees 
Protects  owners’  funds  by  bonded  management 
staff 

Reduces  operating  expenses 
Increases  net  to  owner 

In  addition  to  benefiting  from  these  many 
services  performed  by  a  managing  agent, 
the  owner  is  completely  removed  from 
operating  worries  and  problems  in  dealing 
with  tenants. 

The  real  joy  of  owning  property  comes 
through  a  worry-free  service  that  allows 
the  owner  to  retain  his  peace  of  mind  and 
a  good  net  profit,  all  of  which  may  be 
wrapped  up  in  a  little  piece  of  paper  as 
simple  as  a  regular  monthly  check  from  the 
managing  agent. 
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Division  of  Education 

D.  P.  Ducy,  CPM,  Chairman 


We  have  made  an  analysis  of  the  results 
of  the  two  courses  held  this  year  by  the 
Institute's  Division  of  Education.  The  first 
course  offered  in  Portland  was  attended  by 
43  students,  34  of  whom  wrote  the  examina¬ 
tion  and  only  4  of  whom  failed  to  pass.  The 
high  grade  in  this  course  was  92.  Forty- 
six  students  were  registered  in  the  Buffalo 
course,  conducted  in  June.  Thirty-eight  of 
these  took  the  examination  and  only  three 
failed  to  pass.  The  high  grade  was  91. 

The  Division  of  Education  feels  it  is 
highly  complimentary  to  our  staff  of  in¬ 
structors  that  such  a  preponderance  of  the 
students  taking  the  examination  make  pass¬ 
ing  grades  and  that  the  marks  in  some  cases 
run  above  90.  Anyone  familiar  with  edu¬ 
cational  work  realizes  that  such  excellent 
results  are  attained  only  by  instructors  who 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  subject 
and  who  are  capable  of  presenting  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  an  interesting  fashion. 

The  third  course  for  1947  will  be  held  at 
the  Gunter  Hotel  in  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
during  the  week  of  October  6.  Judging 
from  present  indications,  the  attendance  at 
that  course  will  likely  be  greater  than  any 
in  the  past  thirteen  years.  We  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Vet¬ 


erans'  Administration  and  to  secure  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Texas  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  so  that  we  might  accommodate  the 
several  veterans  desiring  to  enroll  under 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  We  have  not  as  yet  had 
time  to  gain  this  approval,  but  are  hopeful 
that  negotiations  can  be  concluded  prior  to 
the  opening  date  of  the  course. 

We  emphasize  again  the  fact  that  many 
who  have  taken  the  course  in  previous  years 
can  profit  by  attending  one  of  our  study 
classes  each  five  years.  We  expect  at  least 
ten  CPMs  to  attend  the  San  Antonio  school. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  our 
new  textbook.  Principles  of  Real  Estate 
Management,  has  been  adopted  as  the  offi¬ 
cial  text  on  property  management  by  the 
University  of  Denver,  University  of  Miami, 
Western  Reserve  University,  and  the  Cen¬ 
tral  YMCA  College  in  Chicago.  Each  of 
these  schools  has  ordered  sufficient  copies 
to  supply  their  classes  for  the  coming  year. 
Incidentally,  over  350  CPMs  have  placed 
their  orders  for  this  book. 

May  we  again  ask  each  CPM  located  in 
a  university  community  to  contact  the 
proper  officials  in  the  schools  of  commerce 
toward  the  end  that  our  text  may  be  uni¬ 
versally  adopted. 
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BUFFALO  COURSE  STUDENTS  STATLER  HOTEL 
June  9—14,  1947 


Seated — left  to  right  Row  1:1  Hugo  E.  Crabau,  Buffalo,  N.Y,,  2.  Albert  F.  Pfeiffer,  Buffalo,  N.Y,,  3.  T.  E. 
Shaunnesy,  Syracuse,  N.Y,,  4.  Robert  Parke,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  5.  Ameglio  J.  Paglino,  Washington,  D.  C., 

6.  Goodwin  Gibson,  Jr.,  Toronto,  Canada,  7.  Francis  W.  Jester,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Row  2:  1.  Luther  Ken> 
dall,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  2.  George  Boos,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  3.  M.  D.  Carrico,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  4.  Richard  B. 
Morris,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  5.  G.  Jarvis  Lyons,  Toronto,  Canada,  6.  Robert  E.  DeMara,  Toronto,  Canada, 

7.  John  P.  Tinsley,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  8.  Henry  L.  Ammon,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y.,  9.  Donald  J.  Robson, 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  10.  Robert  S.  Helmich,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Row  3:  1,  Glenn  Roof,  Cleveland,  O.,  2.  Edward  I. 
Greene,  Newark,  NJ.,  3.  Wm.  F.  Jorgensen,  Washington,  D.C.,  4.  John  a  Nevius,  Washington,  D.C.,  5.  Wm 
McAnish,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.C.,  6.  E.  J.  Ketchum,  Toronto,  Canada,  7.  C.  Richard  Whitney,  Kitchener, 
OnUrio,  8.  Fred  W.  Remick,  Lockport,  N.Y.,  Row  4:  1.  Albert  Waxer,  Toronto,  Canada,  2,  David  M. 
Swift,  Attleboro,  Mass.,  3.  Chas.  Kelber,  Elizabeth,  N  J.  4.  Geo.  E.  Matthews,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  5.  Daniel  F.  Zahm, 
Jr.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  6.  John  J.  Gokey,  Rochester,  N.Y.  Standing— left  to  right:  1.  C.  Harrison  Kessler,  Erie, 
Pa.,  2.  Chas.  H.  Baumbach,  Erie,  Pa.,  3.  E^gar  H.  Wood,  Kingston,  Pa.,  4.  D.  S.  Wenzlick,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
5.  Clifford  J.  Bunt,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  6.  Edward  H.  Harrison,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  7.  Paul  Sukemek,  Buffalo,  N.Y., 

8.  Lee  Hansen,  Columbus,  O.,  *9.  James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  10.  Fenton  Parke,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  11.  Wm. 
G.  Beverly,  Toronto,  Ontario,  12.  Newcomh  Prozeller,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  13.  Milton  Scheuer,  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  14.  James  Ryan,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  15.  G.  H.  Marshall,  Toronto,  Ontario,  16.  Nelson  W.  Barrett,  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  17.  E.  Marel  Watkins,  Buffalo,  N.Y,  18.  Marie  B.  Keefe,  Buffalo,  N.Y,  *19.  Durand  Taylor,  New  York, 
N.Y,  Not  shown  in  picture:  Carlton  C.  Jewett,  Buffalo,  N.Y,  Philip  W.  Ransom,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

*  Faculty 
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By  David  L.  Keith,  CPM 
EDITOR 


Letters  of  Inquiry, 
Comments  by  Readers, 
Notes  by  the  Editor 


Functional  Colorizing 

At  one  time  paint  was  considered  only 
for  beauty,  preservation  and  cleanliness. 
Reflection  value  was  soon  added,  and  then 
the  use  of  color  for  dimensions.  Recent 
studies,  some  well  known,  others  rather  ob¬ 
scure,  have  added  to  that  list. 

Classifying  color  according  to  functions, 
we  find  the  following: 

1.  Dimensional  illusions 

2.  Effect  on  mental  temperature 

3.  Emotional  reactions 

4.  Employee  morale 

5.  Safety 

6.  Light  reflection  value 

7.  Heat  reflection 

8.  Accoustical  values 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
classify  color  functionalism.  The  chart 
which  is  reproduced  here  is  an  example.  It 
gives  many  hints  of  the  possible  objectives 
that  may  be  reached  by  a  study  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  color  upon  human  beings  and  their 
environment.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  a  com¬ 
plete  picture  even  though  somewhat  revolu¬ 
tionary. 

,  Property  managers  face  many  color  prob¬ 
lems.  Many  more  of  which  we  are  not  now 
aware  will  be  solved  only  at  some  future 
time.  What  is  needed  more  than  anything 
else  is  a  guide  showing  what  color  to  use 
in  specific  instances.  Producing  such  a 
seemingly  simple  guide  is  complicated  by 
geographical,  educational,  and  economic 
problems.  People  in  the  sunnier  sections 


of  the  South  and  West  prefer  lighter  colors 
than  those  in  the  wintry  North  and  East. 
Lower  income  and  less  educated  groups  like 
brighter  colors  than  the  pastels  and  con¬ 
servative  hues  preferred  by  the  higher  in¬ 
come  and  college  classifications.  In  lieu  of 
such  a  guide  at  the  present  time,  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  number  of  these  problems  might 
prove  valuable. 

Taking  each  of  the  functional  uses  of 
color  one  by  one,  it  is  possible  to  get  some 
answers  to  the  problem,  while  stiU  allowing 
the  property  manager  sufficient  leeway  to 
use  his  own  ingenuity  and  decorating  pref¬ 
erences. 

Dimensional  Illusions 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  theory  that 
dark  colors  make  a  room  appear  smaller 
and  light  colors  make  the  same  room  ap¬ 
pear  larger.  Even  here,  it  is  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  aside  from  dark  and  light 
shades  the  yellows  and  reds  in  the  same  de¬ 
gree  of  darkness  will  advance  a  wall  while 
the  blues  and  greens  will  make  the  same 
wall  recede.  In  the  pure  colors,  this  con¬ 
sideration  is  unimportant  because  a  pure 
blue  is  darker  than  a  pure  yellow.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  pastels,  it  is  well  to  take  both 
the  degree  of  darkness  and  the  hue  itself 
into  consideration. 

Effect  on  Mental  Temperature 

As  shown  on  the  chart,  the  violets,  blues, 
grays,  and  greens  are  ‘‘cool”  colors  while 
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the  reds,  yellows,  buffs,  browns  and  oranges 
are  “warm”  colors.  In  an  office,  this  can 
mean  that  the  workers  will  require  more 
heat  in  winter  to  stay  mentally  “comfort* 
able”  if  the  walls  are  blue;  and  they  will 
be  much  hotter  in  summer  if  the  walls  are 
painted  yellow  or  buff. 

In  certain  areas  of  the  country,  this  is  not 
a  too  difficult  problem  because  of  year- 
round  temperature  stability.  In  more 
northerly  climates,  however,  the  preplexing 
question  of  either  being  cold  in  winter,  hot 
in  summer,  or  repainting  every  season  is  a 
difficult  one  with  which  to  cope. 

Emotional  Reactions 

The  therapeutic  value  of  color  as  shown 
on  the  chart  is  an  excellent  one  to  study 
fully,  as  well  as  the  primary  associations. 
Although  the  blue  may  be  cool  for  a  south¬ 
ern  exposure,  too  pure  a  blue  might  well 
throw  the  tenant  into  fits  of  depression. 
Not  alone,  of  course,  but  when  the  stimuli 
from  other  sources  are  combined  with  the 
general  atmosphere  of  the  living  quarters, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  lonely  secretary,  the 
effect  is  not  energizing. 

The  browns  and  yellows  for  some  reason 
tend  to  induce  nausea  more  easily  than  the 
other  colors. 

Employee  Morale 

No  one  needs  to  tell  the  average  employee 
about  the  effects  of  color  on  the  space  in 
which  he  works.  The  result  of  correct  com¬ 
binations  of  mental  temperature,  emotional 
reactions  and  light  reflections  are  basic. 
Beyond  this,  most  employees  have  an  inher¬ 
ent  desire  for  neatness.  They  respond  to 
the  attempt  of  the  property  manager  to 
make  their  working  quarters  more  livable. 
The  personal  pride  that  is  evidenced  by  the 
janitor  taking  his  friends  through  HIS  well¬ 
decorated  (and  clean)  basement  is  well 
worth  careful  color  selection. 
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Safety 

Of  course,  red  is  the  stop  color,  green  the 
go  ahead,  and  orange  the  caution.  But 
color  may  be  used  in  safety  in  other  ways. 
Black  and  white  risers  on  stairs,  by  contrast, 
aid  employees  and  others  to  judge  the 
height  of  each  step.  The  same  stripes  may 
be  used  on  low  doorways,  or  on  hard  to  see 
pipes.  Contrasting  lines  on  the  floor  can 
guide  personnel  around  machinery  or  low 
overheads.  Light  closets  and  stair  wells  re¬ 
duce  accidents.  Many  other  applications, 
such  as  red  on  moving  machinery,  over¬ 
hanging  obstacles,  pendant  appendages,  or 
elevator  motors,  can  be  found. 

Light  Reflection  Value 

That  different  colors  reflect  light  with 
varying  degrees  of  efficiency  is  well  known. 
Unfortunately,  paint  manufacturers  persist 
in  naming  their  paints  with  an  eye  to  the 
sales  value  of  the  words  rather  than  in  an 
attempt  to  aid  the  user  to  purchase  cor¬ 
rectly.  Thus  green  will  range  in  reflection 
value  from  40  to  60  per  cent  depending  up¬ 
on  the  manufacturer  and  the  method  that 
was  used  to  build  up  the  tints. 

Every  manufacturer  will  be  glad  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  chart  of  the  reflection  values  of  his 
particular  products,  and  this  should  be 
studied  carefully  in  determining  its  useage. 
During  the  day  the  same  color  will  be 
darker  on  the  north  side  of  a  building  than 
on  the  south.  This  can  be  compensated 
for  by  internal  light  provision,  but  at  night 
this  compensation  will  again  result  in  lack 
of  uniformity.  The  intricacies  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  become^  more  complicated  with  study. 
Answers,  however,  can  be  and  eventually 
will  be  found. 

Heat  Reflection 

Dark  colors  absorb  heat  and  light  colors 
reflect  heat.  At  the  present  time,  this  will 
suffice  as  this  fact  is  well  known. 
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Accoustical  Values 

As  in  heat  reflection,  dark  colors  absorb 
sound  while  light  colors  reflect  noises. 

So  far,  the  only  attempt  has  been  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  basic  background  showing  the  extent 
of  the  effects  of  color  upon  human  beings 
and  their  environment.  Here  are  some  of 
the  uses  to  which  this  knowledge  can  be  put 
into  practice.  The  list  is  incomplete,  par¬ 
tially  because  of  lack  of  space  and  partially 
because  of  lack  of  experience  or  factual 
knowledge.  That  this  is  only  a  bare  begin¬ 
ning  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  some  claim¬ 
ants  assert  color  has  an  effect  upon  bodily 
health,  appetite  and  infections. 

Dimensional  illusions  may  be  used  in  the 
small  foyer,  or  the  high-ceiling  bedroom. 
By  use  of  dual  coloring  the  long  room  can 
be  squared. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  effect 
of  color  on  mental  temperature,  much  study 
has  gone  into  this  problem.  In  a  hotel  room 
correct  colors  are  more  important  than  in 
a  multiple  room  apartment.  In  an  office, 
the  writer's  personal  choice  is  a  light  green 
for  stenographers  and  blues  for  the  private 
offices  of  the  fully  dressed  sex.  In  apart¬ 
ments  more  variation  is  permissible  since 
there  is  the  possibility  of  using  complimen¬ 
tary  colors  in  furniture,  draperies  and  floor 
covering. 

It  seems  more  stoker  manufacturers 
would  realize  the  plight  of  the  fireman  and 
provide  a  cool  blue  paint  job  rather  than 
hot  red  or  uninspiring  black.  It  may  seem 
too  extreme,  but  a  blue  stoker,  white  boiler, 
blue  walls  to  shoulder  height  and  white 
above  would  provide  an  entirely  different 
atmosphere  for  the  janitor.  Naturally, 
stoker  manufacturers  are -selling  heating 
equipment  and  for  this  red  is  good.  They 
are  not,  however,  using  heating  equipment. 

In  thinking  of  mental  temperature  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  pure  colors  only  are 
absolute.  A  yellow  green  will  be  warmer 
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than  a  blue  green  and  excellent  control  can 
thus  be  established. 

In  functionalizing  color  for  emotional 
reactions,  it  is  only  necessary  to  determine 
the  end  to  be  sought  and  use  the  nearest 
color  after  considering  all  other  factors.  A 
sales  office  would  not  necessarily  desire  the 
same  color  effect  as  would  be  used  by  the 
purchasing  agent  or  the  adjustment  or  col¬ 
lection  offices.  A  hotel  dining  room  might 
be  good  in  a  bright  green  and  white  which 
would  be  out  of  place  in  the  small  coffee 
shop  on  the  corner.  Whether  to  feature 
reds  or  blues  in  the  cocktail  lounge  would 
depend  upon  the  age  of  the  expected  clien¬ 
tele  and  the  economic  group.  Certainly  a 
sad  brown  or  a  suspicious  yellow  would  be 
as  out  of  place  there  as  on  an  airplane  or 
streamlined  train. 

The  effect  upon  proper  use  of  color  for 
light  reflection  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
By  using  a  lighter  color  with  greater  reflec¬ 
tion  value,  electricity  can  be  saved  in  large 
quantities  while  still  maintaining  the  peak 
efficiency  of  office  help,  and  the  safety  of 
tenants  and  guests. 

The  correct  use  of  color  to  obtain  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency  will  not  be  immediately 
forthcoming  because  of  ingrained  habits. 
Office  furniture  and  equipment  still  comes 
in  dark  colors,  floors  are  linoleumed  in 
dusky  hues,  and  we  still  refuse  to  carry 
color  only  to  eye  level.  Basement  floors 
are  painted  grays  and  blacks  or  left  in  ce¬ 
ment  with  its  poor  reflection  value.  Paint¬ 
ing  these  same  floors  white  around  equip¬ 
ment  where  the  engineer  or  electrician  has 
to  center  his  attention  would  provide  more 
light  on  the  underside  without  making  it 
necessary  to  blind  the  employees  with  large 
bulbs.  The  rest  of  the  floor  could  still  be 
left  dull  and  drab  for  walking  and  moving 
purposes. 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that 
roofs  will  be  able  to  be  mopped  on  with 
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white  asphalt.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
many  places  in  most  buildings  where  maxi¬ 
mum  use  is  not  made  of  the  ability  of  color 
to  absorb  or  reflect  heat.  Just  one  example 
is  the  use  of  aluminum  paint  for  radiators. 
This  practice,  of  course,  is  due  to  its  ability 
to  withstand  heat.  At  thei  same  time,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  aluminum  re¬ 
flects  a  certain  amount  of  heat  back  into  the 
radiator  without  distributing  it,  just  as  it 
reflects  heat  away  from  roofs.  An  alum¬ 
inum-bronze  painted  radiator  may  be  10 
per  cent  less  efficient  than  when  left  un¬ 
finished  or  painted  dark.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
question  of  selecting  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

Accoustical  values  can  well  be  applied  in 
large,  hollow-sounding  rooms,  or  in  public 
space  and  elevator  shafts  where  reflected 
sounds  multiply  back  upon  each  other  un¬ 
til  an  extreme  doubling-up  occurs. 

The  answers  are  not  all  to  be  found  in 
such  a  discussion  as  this.  Just  as  too  little 
emphasis  can  be  attached  to  the  color  prob¬ 


lem,  too  much  can  be  made  of  it.  The 
simplest  method  for  the  individual  prop¬ 
erty  manager  is  to  determine  in  advance 
what  he  wishes  to  do  in  each  type  of  space 
that  is  under  his  control.  Basic  standards 
can  then  be  created,  which  would  be  used 
in  all  similar  circumstances. 

Having  set  up  his  standards,  the  property 
manager  would  then  inform  all  his  employ¬ 
ees  as  to  the  reasons.  A  dual  purpose  would 
be  accomplished.  The  employees  would 
understand  that  the  manager  was  doing 
everything  he  could  to  make  their  jobs 
more  pleasant.  The  tenant,  or  prospective 
tenant,  requesting  changed  decoration 
would  be  much  more  receptive  to  the  status 
quo  of  the  space  if  he  or  she  knew  why  the 
existing  colors  were  used.  It  would  not 
work  every  time,  but  even  a  slight  decrease 
in  the  many  requests  for  different  color 
schemes  will  mean  money  in  the  pocket  of 
the  property  manager  in  the  competitive 
days  to  come. 
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News  of  the  Chapters 


Pittsburgh 

The  Pittsburgh  Chapter  held  its  last  monthly 
meeting  of  the  present  season  Tuesday  evening. 
May  27.  There  will  be  no  get-together  during  June, 
July  and  August,  but  we  expect  to  resume  our  meet¬ 
ings  with  a  bang  the  latter  part  of  September. 

Our  Tuesday  evening  session  was  a  dinner  meet¬ 
ing.  We  had  an  excellent  attendance  of  fourteen. 
Dinner  was  served  in  the  Grill  of  the  William  Penn 
Hotel,  following  which  we  held  our  business  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Board’s  headquarters  in  the  same  hotel. 
Mr.  William  H.  Cantner,  associate  member  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Real  Estate  Board  and  one  of  the  dis¬ 
trict’s  prominent  roofing  contractors,  gave  an  ex¬ 
cellent  talk  on  the  subject  of  ’’Roofing.”  After  his 
address,  there  was  an  enthusiastic  question-and- 
answer  session.  We  certainly  learned  about  roofs 
and  roofing. 

Two  of  our  three  new  members  were  present: 
Messrs.  Albert  A.  Mnrrer  and  Hugh  A.  Murphy. 
The  other  new  member,  Mr.  William  McCune,  Sr., 
was  unable  to  attend.  Our  Chapter  certainly  is 
proud  of  these  three  new  members.  Mr.  Murrer 


is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  NAREB, 
Mr.  Mnrpby  is  second  vice  president  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Real  Estate  Board,  and  Mr.  McCune  is  a 
member  of  Scott  and  McCune,  one  of  Pittsburgh’s 
most  prominent  real  estate  firms. 

Preliminary  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  Chapters  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  program  of  the  Pennsylvania  Real 
Estate  Association  convention  which  will  be  held 
at  Bedford  Springs,  September  17,  18  and  19. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  P.  Yeckley,  Recording  Secretary 
June  6,  1947 

New  Jersey 

Our  June  meeting  was  held  on  tbe  twenty-seventh 
at  the  Manasquan  River  Golf  Club  in  Brielle,  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  A.  E.  Sbultis,  district  engineer  for  Johns- 
Manville  Company,  addressed  our  group  on  the 
subject  of  “Care  and  Maintenance  of  Roofs.” 

A.  R.  Walker,  President 
June  9.  1947 
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WHAT  TO  READ 

Pertinent  Comments  on  Books, 
By  C.  M.  /ones,  EDITOR  Recent  Surveys,  and  Articles  of 

Interest  to  Property  Managers 


Book  Reviews 

Principles  of  Real  Estate  Management 
by  JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR.  Published 
by  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Manage¬ 
ment,  Chicago,  1947.  260  pages.  $5.00. 
For  many  years  the  instructors  in  prop¬ 
erty  management  courses — and  real  estate 
managers  in  general — have  been  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  a  reaUy  good  text 
on  real  estate  management  would  be  avail¬ 
able.  After  an  unduly  long  wait,  their  antic¬ 
ipations  have  been  fulfilled  with  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Principles  of  Real  Estate  Man¬ 
agement.  Fortunately  for  everyone,  the 
author  is  that  eminent  member  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  whose  writing  is  always  clear,  force¬ 
ful,  and  authoritative — James  C.  Downs,  Jr. 

A  comprehensive  textbook  on  property 
management  may  aim  at  one  of  three  prin¬ 
cipal  objectives: 

1.  To  present  the  theory  and  methods  of  manage¬ 
ment  in  general,  with  their  specific  applications 
to  the  field  of  real  estate. 

2.  To  present  the  theoretical  background  of  the 
various  fields  of  knowledge  with  which  the  prop- 

.  erty  manager  must  he  conversant,  and  to  list 
reference  source  material  in  these  fields. 

3.  To  give  detailed,  practical  information  on  tech¬ 
niques  and  standards  utilized  in  the  profession 
of  real  estate  management. 

Mr.  Downs'  book  emphasizes  the  first 
and  third  of  these  objectives,  although  the 
second  is  by  no  means  neglected. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
book  is  the  inclusion  o^  much  practical 


material  never  before  presented  in  a  form 
so  well  adapted  of  use  in  actual  manage¬ 
ment  practice.  For  instance,  there  are  five 
pages  of  succinctly  presented  authoritative 
information  on  the  maintenance  of  lawns, 
which  will  be  a  revelation  to  many  expe¬ 
rienced  property  managers  as  well  as  a 
guide  to  the  novice.  A  highly  detailed  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  management  of  furnished  apart¬ 
ment  buildings  includes  much  practical  data 
on  the  proper  size,  specifications  and  life 
expectancy  of  towels,  sheets  and  pillow 
cases;  and  provides  an  excellent  summary 
of  the  specialized  knowledge  of  furniture 
which  a  manager  of  this  type  of  property 
should  possess.  The  chapter  on  painting 
and  decorating  includes  detailed  specifica¬ 
tions  for  use  in  contract  decorating,  which 
also  can  be  used  as  standards  for  decorating 
done  by  maintenance  painters. 

The  chapter  on  market  analysis  and  the 
establishment  of  rental  schedules,  are  alone 
worth  the  price  of  the  book.  Even  though 
these  subjects  have  been  treated  in  other 
publications,  many  experienced  property 
managers  still  do  not  have  a  proper  under¬ 
standing  of  this  technique,  which  is  the 
keynote  of  a  good  management  program. 
As  rental  property  gradually  approaches 
the  status  of  an  uncontrolled  market,  this 
phase  of  the  management  function  will  be¬ 
come  more  important  than  at  any  time  in 
the  last  20  years. 

The  only  major  fault  of  this  volume  is 
the  lack  of  any  bibliography.  This  omis- 
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sion,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  rectified  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  edition. 

The  volume  is  well  adapted  for  use  in 
collegiate  courses  in  property  management, 
being  divided  conveniently  into  16  chap¬ 
ters,  covering  all  major  phases  of  manage¬ 
ment,  including  tenant  credit  and  collec¬ 
tions,  personnel  selection  and  training, 
records  and  accounting,  etc.  The  distin¬ 
guishing  feature  of  the  book,  however,  is 
not  merely  the  subjects  it  covers,  but  the 
practical  information  on  technical  details 
and  management  standards  which  feature 
the  author^s  approach.  If  property  managers 
are  sharp  to  distinguish  bargains,  this  first 
edition  should  sell  out  very  quickly  No 
$5  investment  they  could  make  in  the  field 
of  printed  matter  will  bring  such  handsome 
dividends  to  themselves  and  to  their  clients. 
Reviewed  by  John  M.  Ducey,  CPM 

Real  Estate  Handbook,  by  LAWRENCE 

G.  HOLMES.  Prentice-HaU 

This  new  book,  edited  by  Mr.  Holmes, 
will  be  published  in  September.  It  is  the 
long-needed  professional  guide  for  the  real 
estate  man.  Over  one  hundred  top  men  in 
the  real  estate  field  have  cooperated  to 
make  this  an  authoritative  book  that  gives 
all  the  answers.  A  few  of  the  contributors 
are;  Stanley  L.  McMichael;  Harry  G.  At¬ 
kinson;  James  C.  Downs,  Jr.;  and  Richard 
L.  Nelson. 

The  Handbook  contains  sixteen  sections, 
each  full  of  practical  ideas  and  suggestions 
for  handling  all  types  of  transactions  more 
efficiently  and  more  profitably.  It  will 
show  the  reader  how  to: 

1.  Cat  management  cost  without  sacrificing 
quality  of  service 

2.  Prepare  short  and  long-term  leases  for  var¬ 
ious  types  of  property 

3.  Keep  in  touch  with  important  types  of  real 
estate  law 

4.  Promote  quick  sale  of  slow-moving  prop¬ 
erties 


5.  Map  out  home  building  and  land  develop¬ 
ment  projects 

6.  Help  prepare  contracts  for  sales,  purchases, 
and  exchanges 

7.  Expand  listing  files,  and  locate  prospects 

8.  Prepare  advertising  that  pays 

In  addition,  the  Handbook  gives  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  fine  points  of  successful 
realty  practice. 

Forms,  which  are  legally  sound,  covering 
every  kind  of  real  estate  transaction  are  in¬ 
cluded.  They  can  be  used  as  check  lists 
and  as  guides  in  preparing  forms  for  a  law¬ 
yer’s  approval. 

The  following  subjects  are  among  those 
covered  in  the  sixteen  sections  of  the  book : 
operating  a  real  estate  business ;  brokerage ; 
appraising;  property  management;  land 
development  and  home  building,  financing, 
advertising,  insurance,  trade  associations, 
and  transaction  forms. 

Article  Reviews 

Conform  Office  Building  Leases  to  Five- 
Day  Pattern?  by  C.  W.  TUTTLE 

Mr.  Tuttle’s  article  is  reprinted  from  the 
Real  Estate  Forum,  New  York.  It  suggests 
the  possibility  of  anticipating  the  general 
adoption  of  a  five-day  week  by  including 
only  five-day  service  clauses  in  long-term 
leases.  For  many  years  the  average  work 
week  has  been  five  and  one-half  days  in¬ 
stead  of  a  full  six  days,  although  most  lease 
eommitments  call  for  full  service  from  8:00 
A.M.  to  6:00  P.M.  on  Saturdays  as  well  as 
other  week  days. 

However,  the  present  trend  among  a 
majority  of  office  tenants  is  to  adopt  a  five- 
day  week.  If  this  practice  becomes  general 
it  is  possible  that  building  owners  will 
match  their  services  to  the  load  on  Satur¬ 
days  as  far  as  possible  and  will  curtail  ele¬ 
vator  operation  and  cleaning  to  the  mini- 
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mum.  Should  this  minimum  service  ap¬ 
proach  that  supplied  on  Sundays  and  holi¬ 
days,  any  tenant  who  worked  on  Saturday 
morning  may  complain  of  inadequate  serv¬ 
ice  and  demand  his  rights  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  his  lease.  Any  one  person 
could  force  the  landlord  to  provide  full 
service  on  a  day  which  is  considered  a  holi¬ 
day  by  the  majority  of  building  occupants. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  would  seem 
logical  to  draw  leases  which  provide  full 
service  for  five  days  only — Monday  through 
Friday.  The  owner  would  still  be  free  to 
add  special  clauses  when  he  chooses  for  any 
tenant  who  should  require  special  service 
on  Saturday. 

It  would  be  logical  to  anticipate  the  gen¬ 
eral  adoption  of  a  five-day  week  by  having 
the  standard  lease  forms  printed  now  with 
the  five-day  instead  of  the  six-day  clause. 
If  such  a  change  were  delayed  until  after 
longer  leases  become  the  vogue,  much  time 
may  pass  after  the  five-day  week  becomes 
general  before  all  the  leases  in  a  given  build¬ 
ing  can  be  brought  into  line.  Skyscraper 
Management,  June,  1947,  pp.  17  and  36. 

Pension  for  Building  Workers,  by 

WAYNE  H.  HAINES 

Several  industries  have  made  great  prog¬ 
ress  in  retiring  aged  workers,  but  retire¬ 
ment  and  pension  plans  are  still  rare  in  the 
building  management  field.  The  author 
believes  this  situation  cannot  continue,  as 
present  trends  indicate  that  annuity  and 
benefit  plans  eventually  will  be  required  in 
all  industries  and  will  prove  highly  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  employer  as  well  as  to  employ¬ 
ees.  Mr.  Haines  attempts  in  his  article  to 
answer  questions  about  retirement  pro¬ 
grams.  His  opinions  are  based  upon  per¬ 
sonal  experience  and  considerable  study. 

In  choosing  an  annuity  program  he  ad¬ 
vises  an  employer  to  first  consider  these 
general  provisions: 
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1.  Elligibility  to  coverage. 

Should  the  plan  apply  to  all  employees  re¬ 
gardless  of  ages,  service  and  salary,  or 
should  there  he  limitations? 

2.  Amount  of  future  service  annuity. 

3.  Amount  of  past  service  annuity. 

4.  Contrihutions  hy  employees. 

Should  employees  he  required  to  contribute 
or  shall  the  employer  provide  all  the  cost? 
Usually  companies  favor  the  contributory 
plan  because  it  enables  still  larger  pensions 
and  results  in  greater  appreciation  of  the 
plan  by  employees. 

5.  Vesting  of  company  contributions  in  case  of 
termination. 

There  are  several  alternatives  to  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

6.  Retirement  date. 

The  majority  of  plans  provide  for  retire¬ 
ment  at  sixty-five  because  it  coincides  with 
the  date  social  security  benefits  begins,  but 
employees  and  some  unions  desire  an  ear¬ 
lier  age. 

7.  Basis  for  determining  benefits. 

There  are  two  methods  used:  the  fixed 
benefit  under  which  the  amount  of  pension 
is  fixed  and  the  cost  varies;  or  the  money 
purchase  plan  under  which  contributions 
are  fixed  and  the  amount  of  pension  pur¬ 
chased  varies. 

The  employer  must  decide  upon  a  plan 
for  an  annuity: 

1.  Croup  Annuity  Plan. 

Under  such  a  plan  a  master  contract  is  en¬ 
tered  into  between  the  employer  and  insur¬ 
ance  company.  The  general  rule  is  that 
not  less  than  five  employees  must  be  cov¬ 
ered  and  no  less  than  75  per  cent  of  those 
eligible  must  participate. 

2.  Trusteed  plan. 

In  this  plan  funds  are  turned  over  to  a 
trustee  which  may  be  a  bank  or  other  finan¬ 
cial  institution.  The  trustee  invests  the 
funds  and  pays  the  pension  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  agreement. 

3.  Individual  policies. 

This  is  a  more  common  medium  for  small 
organizations.  The  employer  purchases  a 
“retirement  income”  or  an  “annuity”  con¬ 
tract  for  each  individual  and  these  are  held 
by  a  trustee. 

Some  advantages  of  pension  plans  cited 
are:  improved  efficiency;  improved  indus¬ 
trial  relations;  favorable  public  relations; 
and  tax  savings.  Buildings  and  Building 
Management,  May,  1947,  pp.  27-29 
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New  Certifications 

Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


The  title  of  “Certified  Property  Manager”  has 
been  conferred  upon  the  following  individuals 
by  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 

(See  pages  301  to  311  inclusiTe,  for  a  complete  list  «f 
Certified  Property  Managers.) 

WILUAM  E.  BEACH, 

Hollywood,  Calijornia. 

Associated  for  the  past  two  years  as  property  man¬ 
ager  with  Real  Estate  Management  Co.;  specializes 
in  the  management  of  furnished  apartment  build¬ 
ings,  hotels,  four-family  flats  and  store  properties; 
experience  also  includes  five  years  as  representative 
of  the  Western  Loan  &  Building  Co.  of  Salt  Lake 
City  making  construction  loans  and  appraisals,  and 
10  years  in  renovation  and  maintenance  of  apart¬ 
ment  buildings  and  income  properties  in  Los  An¬ 
geles;  attended  the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  two  years  and  completed  a  law  course  at 
Loyola  Law  School;  professional  territory  covers 
Hollywood  and  Los  Angeles. 

WALTER  H.  CARTER, 

Los  Angeles,  California. 

Manager  of  the  property  management  department, 
W.  I.  Hollingsworth  &  Co.;  specializes  in  apartment 
and  commercial  properties ;  prior  to  becoming  asso¬ 
ciated  with  this  firm  four  years  ago,  spent  25  years 
in  the  painting  and  decorating  contracting  business 
in  Los  Angeles;  previously  was  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  real  estate  business  for  two  years  in 
Toronto  and  for  two  years  in  Los  Angeles ;  member 
of  Building  Owners  &  Managers  Association  of  Los 
Angeles;  member  of  Elks  and  Optimist  Clubs; 
professional  territory  covers  Los  Angeles  and  sur¬ 
rounding  towns. 

VALMAH  T.  PRICE,  JR., 

Los  Angeles,  California. 

Owner,  Price  and  Company,  established  in  1940; 
previously  associated  with  Peery  Estates  Company; 
specializes  in  the  management  of  Hotel  Trenton  as 
well  as  store,  loft  and  industrial  properties; 
member,  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Hotel  Association,  Insurance  Brokers  Exchange  of 
California  and  Los  Angeles  Athletic  Club;  32nd 
Degree  Mason;  professional  territory  covers  Los 
Angeles,  San  Diego  and  their  surrounding  terri¬ 
tory. 


EVAN  V.  JONES, 

San  Diego,  California. 

Entered  Albert  J.  Jones  &  Son  as  partner  upon 
graduation  from  college  in  1939,  now  owner  of  the 
firm;  specializes  in  the  management  of  downtown 
business  properties,  office  buildings,  and  small  ho¬ 
tels;  graduated  from  Stanford  Univ.  with  A.B.  de¬ 
gree;  served  as  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  three  and  one-half  years;  principal  busi¬ 
ness  connections  include  a  number  of  individual 
property  owners;  professional  territory  covers  San 
Diego. 

HUMPHREY  P.  LiVNE, 

San  Diego,  California. 

Owner,  Lane  Realty  Co.;  eight  years’  experience 
in  real  estate  management;  nine  years’  experience 
in  appraising  real  estate;  licensed  real  estate  broker 
in  state  of  Cal.;  experienced  in  building  and  con¬ 
struction;  specializes  in  residential  properties; 
spent  three  years  and  eight  months  in  U.  S.  Navy 
during  World  War  II;  member.  Cal.  Real  Estate 
Board,  San  Diego  Realty  Board,  NAREB,  NIREB, 
San  Diego  Co.,  Cal.  and  Nat.  Assoc,  of  Ins.  Agents 
and  San  Diego  Ins.  Exch.;  past  president,  El  Cajon 
Blvd.  Businessmen’s  Civic  Assoc.;  junior  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Combat  Post  1460,  V.F.W. ;  member,  American 
Legion  Post  364,  Northeast  San  Diego  Toastmaster’s 
International  and  Hammer  Club;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  San  Diego  Co. 

NORMAN  A.  MINCHEW, 

Neptune  Beach,  Florida. 

Managing  partner.  Beach  Realty  Company,  for  the 
past  three  years;  previously  associated  with  Ross 
Perkins  Co.  as  manager  of  the  rental  department; 
also  for  five  years  was  engaged  in  the  maintenance 
and  repair  business;  president  (1945-46)  Jackson 
ville  Beaches  Board  of  Realtors;  first  district  vice 
president,  Florida  Association  of  Realtors;  town 
councilman,  Atlantic  Beach;  member,  Jacksonville 
Beaches  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Rotary  Club; 
professional  territory  covers  Duval  County,  Florida. 

FRANK  S.  CREBS, 

Orlando,  Florida. 

Entered  the  real  estate  business  in  1925  and  now 
operates  his  own  firm;  previously  operated  a  jew- 
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elry  business  in  Indiana  at  which  time  he  served 
a  term  as  president  of  the  Retail  Jewelers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  four  years  as  a  member  of  its  board  of 
directors;  was  president  of  the  Frankfort,  Indiana, 
Rotary  Club  and  a  member  of  its  board  for  five 
years;  holds  membership  in  the  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  as  well  as  the  Greater  Orlando  and 
Orange  Co.  Chambers  of  Commerce;  professional 
territory  covers  Orlando  and  Orange  Co’s,  in  Fla. 

W.  R.  OTIS, 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Realtor  and  active  head  of  Robert  R.  Otis  Com¬ 
pany  with  which  he  has  been  associated  since  1926; 
30  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management; 
principal  business  connections  include  the  Pied¬ 
mont  Hotel  Company,  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Atlanta,  and  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railroad;  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology  with 
a  C.E.  degree;  professional  territory  covers  the 
city  of  Atlanta  and  Fulton  County  in  the  state  of 
Georgia;  served  during  war  with  Army  Engineers 
acquiring  land  and  leasing  buildings  for  Army  in¬ 
stallations  in  Georgia,  Florida,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee. 

THOMAS  ERASTUS  TURNER,  JR., 

Macon,  Georgia. 

Bom,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  October  28,  1902;  rent 
department  manager  for  Fickling  and  Walker,  Inc.; 
formerly  associated  with  two  other  realty  brokerage 
firms  in  Macon  as  property  manager;  specializes  in 
general  management  of  hotels,  apartments,  business 
and  residential  properties;  professional  territory 
covers  Macon  and  vicinity. 

DONALD  F.  MOORE, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Since  February  1936,  has  operated  his  own  general 
real  estate  business;  previously  for  10  years  was 
vice  president  of  F.  H.  Halvorsen  &  Company  and 
headed  the  property  management  department; 
principal  business  connections  include  State  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Indiana,  Mutual  National 
Bank,  Chicago  Title  and  Trust  Company,  Continen¬ 
tal  Illinois  National  Bank  and  Augustana  College 
aild  Theological  Seminary;  attended  the  University 
of  Illinois  one  term;  studied  for  two  years  in  the 
School  of  Business  of  The  University  of  Chicago; 
professional  territory  covers  the  city  of  Chicago. 

JOHN  S.  PEMBERTON, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Associated  with  Wirtz,  Haynie  &  Ehrat,  Inc.  for 
four  years  as  manager  of  the  Evanston  Office 
and  for  six  years  as  building  supervisor  of  North 


Side  properties,  specializing  in  commercial  and 
elevator  apartment  buildings;  previously  for  six 
years  engaged  in  property  management  for  Wenoso 
Co.  and  its  successor,  Roanoke  Real  Estate  Com¬ 
pany;  served  for  four  years  as  assistant  to  the  house 
manager  of  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan;  member  of  Chicago  Apartment  Building 
Managers  Association,  Chicago  and  Chicago  North 
Side  Real  Estate  Boards;  professional  territory 
covers  Chicago  and  northern  Illinois. 

JEROME  A.  WEITZEL, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Manager  of  Town  and  Carden  Apartments  for 
Doubleby  Company;  assistant  secretary.  Ward 
Farnsworth  &  Co.;  eight  years’  experience  in  real 
estate  management;  past  secretary  and  now  treas¬ 
urer  of  Chicago  North  Side  REB;  member  of  Chi¬ 
cago  REB;  professional  territory  covers  near  North 
Side  properties  in  Chicago. 

GEORGE  DANIZGER, 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Operates  general  real  estate  office  under  his  own 
name ;  forty  years’  experience  in  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment  appraisals,  auctioneering,  sales  and  leases; 
principal  clients  include  banks,  building  and  loan 
associations  and  large  individual  property  owners; 
served  seven  years  as  president  of  the  Real  Elstate 
Board  of  New  Orleans,  Inc.;  former  president  of 
Louisiana  REA  and  of  the  National  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Brokers  of  NAREB;  served  for  14  years  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  NAREB  and  is  presently 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Realtors’  Washington  Committee;  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  his  local  and 
state  Real  Estate  Boards;  professional  territory 
covers  primarily  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

F.  FOGHE  WAGUESPACK, 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Sole  owner,  Waguespack,  Pratt  Company;  27 
years’  experience  in  general  real  estate  and  property 
management;  specializes  in  downtown  commercial 
properties  and  has  operated  the  Hibernia  Building 
in  New  Orleans;  now  agent  for  the  Richards  Build¬ 
ing;  is  a  past  president  of  the  NIREB  and  president 
of  the  Louisiana  Real  Estate  Appraisal  Soc.;  at¬ 
tended  College  of  Immaculate  Conception  and  Loy¬ 
ola  Univ.  of  the  South ;  professional  territory  covers 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  southern  states. 

CHARLES  V.  PERRETT, 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

Partner,  Perrett  Realty  Service,  since  1935;  spe¬ 
cializes  in  management  of  commercial  properties. 
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apartments  and  hotels;  experience  also  includes 
remodeling  and  building  homes  and  apartments, 
as  well  as  subdivision  development;  principal  busi¬ 
ness  connections  have  been  with  local  corporations, 
investors,  estates  and  trusts,  including  Willard  Es¬ 
tates,  Battle  Creek  Lumber  Company,  United  States 
Lumber  Company,  Urbandale  Land  Company, 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  and 
Williams  House  Hotel;  is  a  graduate  of  Babson  In¬ 
stitute  of  Business  Administration,  Babson  Park, 
Massachusetts;  professional  territory  covers 
southern  and  central  Michigan. 

W.  HERBERT  MYERS, 

Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Executive  Vice  President  of  James  B.  Welsh 
Realty  &  Loan  Company,  established  in  1882  as  a 
general  real  estate  and  property  management  Arm; 
professional  territory  covers  Kansas  City. 

HAROLD  G.  TUCKER, 

Bayonne,  New  Jersey. 

Owner,  Tucker  Insurance  Agency  and  Tucker 
Management;  specializes  in  residential  mortgage 
loans  and  property  management;  engaged  in  the 
real  estate  business  since  1940  with  the  exception 
of  three  years’  service  with  the  Army  Air  Forces; 
studied  accounting  and  business  law  at  Rutgers 
Univ.  and  New  York  Univ.;  secretary,  Bayonne  Bd. 
of  Realtors;  designated  appraiser  for  the  V.A.; 
former  vice-commander,  Bayonne  Post  j{fl9,  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion;  member  of  Disabled  American  Veter¬ 
ans;  Master  Mason  of  Lodge  249,  F.  and  A.M.;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  Bayonne  and  Jersey  City, 
N.J. 

FENTON  M.  PARKE, 

Buffalo,  New  York. 

Organized  Parke,  Hall  &  Co.  in  1902  and  has  been 
president  since  1914;  engaged  in  the  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  past  54  years  and  has  been  active  in 
civic  affairs  in  Buffalo  and  in  the  real  estate  board 
activities  during  his  entire  real  estate  career;  has 
serv'ed  as  president  of  the  Buffalo  R.KB.,  president 
of  the  New  York  State  Assoc,  of  R.E.B.,  and  vice 
president  of  NAREB;  is  president  emeritus  of  the 
Buffalo  City  Planning  Association;  is  a  member  of 
the  SIR,  NIREB  and  of  the  Buffalo  Assoc,  of  Fire 
Underwriters;  professional  territory  covers  the 
Niagara  frontier. 

GORDON  S.  BRAISUN, 

New  York,  New  York. 

President,  Braislin,  Porter  &  Baldwin,  Inc.; 
trustee.  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Company;  trustee. 
The  Dime  Savings  Bank  of  Brooklyn;  governor  of 


the  Real  Estate  Board  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
vice  president  of  the  Brokerage  Division  also, 
director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Brokers;  professional  territory  covers  New  York 
City,  the  boroughs  of  Brooklyn,  Queens,  and  the 
Bronx,  and  Westchester  County  in  the  state  of  New 
York. 

MATTHEW  G.  ELY, 

New  York,  New  York. 

President,  Horace  S.  Ely  &  Co.;  president  ol  tiie 
Real  Estate  Board  of  New  York;  chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Association  of  the  Real  Estate  Board 
of  New  York;  regional  vice  president.  New  York 
State  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards;  director 
and  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  NAREB; 
professional  territory  covers  the  city  of  New  York. 

LLOYD  J.  PHILLIPS, 

New  York,  New  York. 

A  senior  officer  of  L.  J.  Phillips  &  Co.,  Inc.;  19 
years’  experience  in  the  general  real  estate  and 
management  field;  has  managed,  leased,  sold,  super¬ 
vised  construction  and  arranged  financing  for 
apartment  houses,  hotels,  loft  buildings,  taxpayers, 
department  stores,  unimproved  land  and  private 
residences;  his  firm  acts  as  agents  for  certain  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
The  Exjuitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  U.S. 
and  Provident  Loan  Society,  and  for  the  Bank  of 
New  York,  Continental  Bank  &  Trust  Company, 
Com  Exchange  Bank,  Bankers  Trust  Company  and 
Chemical  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  as  trustees  among 
others;  graduated  from  Harvard  University  with 
a  B.A.  degree,  Magna  Cum  Laude;  is  chairman  of 
the  stores  committee  of  the  Rental  Conditions  Com¬ 
mittee  of  The  Real  Estate  Board  of  New  York,  Inc.; 
professional  territory  covers  primarily  Manhattan 
as  well  as  the  Bronx,  Queens,  and  other  boroughs. 
Long  Island  and  Pennsylvania. 

1.  JEROME  RIKER, 

New  York  City  and  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

President  of  Riker  &  Company,  Inc. ;  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Mutual  Bond  &  Mortgage  Corporation 
and  also  director  in  the  Manhattan  Financial  Cor¬ 
poration;  over  28  years’  experience  in  general  real 
estate,  chain  store  and  property  management; 
principal  business  cennections  include  all  impor¬ 
tant  chain  store  organizations  as  well  as  such  banks 
as  the  Lawyers  Trast  Company,  Manufacturers  Trust 
Company,  Chase  National  Bank,  Central  Hanover 
Bank  and  National  Surety  Company;  member  of 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  of  New  York  and 
Bankers  Club  of  New  York;  professional  territory 
covers  New  York  City  and  metropolitan  area. 
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HOWARD  M.  SONN, 

^ew  York,  New  York. 

Proprietor  of  Sonn-Saalberg  Co.,  a  firm  engaged 
in  the  general  real  estate  and  insurance  business  in 
New  York  City  for  the  past  15  years;  17  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  property  management  specializing  in 
apartment  houses  in  upper  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx;  graduated  from  Columbia  College  with  A.B. 
degree;  member.  New  York  State  Society  of  Real 
Estate  Appraisers;  professional  territory  covers 
greater  New  York. 

BOYD  E.  WILSON, 

New  York,  New  York. 

President  for  the  past  five  years  of  Boyd  E.  Wil¬ 
son  &  Co.,  Inc.;  for  five  years  prior  to  1942  was 
vice  president  of  Carstens,  Linnekin  &  Wilson,  Inc.; 
24  years’  experience  in  general  real  estate  and  prop¬ 
erty  management;  member  of  The  Bankers  Club  of 
America  and  The  Naval  Academy  Association  of 
New  York;  studied  for  three  years  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  in  Annapolis;  professional 
territory  covers  principally  the  borough  of  Man¬ 
hattan  in  New  York  City. 

J.  T.  CHIOTT, 

Asheville,  North  Carolina. 

President,  Essex  Realty  and  Mortgage  Company, 
engaged  in  mortgage  loan,  appraisal  and  general 
real  estate;  formerly  a  vice  pres,  and  dir.  of  the 
Essex  Investment  Corp.,  with  which  he  was  asso¬ 
ciated  for  20  years  and  for  which  he  sold,  rented, 
managed,  reconditioned  and  redecorated  proper¬ 
ties;  13  years’  experience  in  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment;  experience  also  includes  appraisal  work  and 
mortgage  loan  business  for  lending  institutions  in 
Asheville;  graduated  from  Amer.  Inst,  of  Banking 
and  studied  law  for  two  years;  was  field  supervisor 
for  the  Amer.  Red  Cross  with  the  9th  Air  Force  in 
ETO  for  29  months  during  World  War  II  and  pres¬ 
ently  serves  as  chair,  of  the  Red  Cross  Disaster 
Com.;  is  past  pres,  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Asheville, 
past  dir.  and  treas.,  Asheville  Orthopedic  Home,  co¬ 
chair.  for  several  years  of  the  Asheville  Community 
Chest,  and  now  dir.  of  Buncombe  Co.  Tuberculosis 
Assoc.;  he  is  an  appraiser  for  the  V.A.  for  G.I.  loans, 
and  correspondent  for  Midland  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co., 
Columbus,  O.;  professional  territory  covers  Ashe¬ 
ville  and  Buncombe  and  Henderson  Co’s,  in  N.C. 

KENT  L.  PHILLIPS, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Member  of  property  management  department, 
Robert  A.  Cline,  Inc.,  real  estate  brokers  offering 
complete  real  estate  services;  now  acting  resident 


manager  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building, 
Cincinnati;  experience  includes  supervision  of  ten¬ 
ant  remodeling,  building  personnel,  maintenance, 
purchasing,  leasing  and  records;  prior  to  entering 
this  firm  was  engaged  in  residential  and  industrial 
engineer  and  real  estate  officer  in  the  U.S.  Army 
construction;  obtained  a  C.E.  degree  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cincinnati  in  1930 ;  served  as  assistant  area 
Corps  of  Engineers,  World  War  II;  professional 
territory  covers  the  city  of  Cincinnati  and  environs. 

KARL  F.  KASERMAN, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Has  operated  his  own  real  estate  office  for  five  years 
specializing  in  the  management  of  apartment  and 
commercial  properties,  office  buildings  and  hotels; 
previously  for  nine  years  handled  all  the  real  estate 
for  the  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company  and  for  11 
years  managed  office  buildings,  commercial  and 
manufacturing  property  for  Melvin  L.  Straus, 
Trustee;  graduated  from  Oberlin  College  with  an 
A.B.  degree;  is  a  past  president  and  member  of  the 
Apartment  House  Owners  Assoc.;  has  taught 
courses  in  real  estate  management  at  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University  for  the  Cleveland  Real  Estate 
Board;  professional  territory  covers  Cuyahoga 
County. 

EARL  G.  ANTHIS, 

Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 

Member  of  the  firm,  James  M.  Anthis  and  Sons;  is 
a  contract  manager  for  HOLC;  has  managed  resi¬ 
dential,  business  and  farm  properties  for  the  Wright 
Investment  Co.  of  Los  Angeles,  and  for  several  large 
individual  owners;  obtained  an  LL.B  degree  from 
the  Oklahoma  University  School  of  Law;  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Bar  of  Oklahoma,  American  Judi¬ 
cature  Society;  is  president  of  the  Muskogee 
Chapter  of  the  Society  of  Residential  Appraisers, 
and  vice  president  of  the  Muskogee  Real  Estate 
Board;  professional  territory  covers  Muskogee  and 
vicinity. 

RAYMOND  R.  KEANE, 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

President,  Keane  Management  Company;  in 
charge  of  Builders  and  Apartment  Division  of  Ray¬ 
mond  Rosen  Co.;  vice  pres,  of  Baird  Blvd.  Homes, 
Camden,  NJ.,  and  of  Seashore  Homes,  Ventnor, 
N.J.;  previously  for  five  years  engaged  in  property 
management  for  Philip  N.  Arnold  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
for  which  he  managed  several  apartment  buildings 
for  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  S.  S.  Kresge  and  F.  W. 
Woolworth,  and  placed  mortgages  for  John  Han¬ 
cock  Life  Ins.  Co.,  banks  and  trust  companies;  from 
1942  to  1945  managed  Abbottsford  Homes  for  the 
Philadelphia  Housing  Authority;  is  a  member  of 
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the  property  management  and  housing  and  blighted 
area  committees  of  the  Phila.  REB:  a  past  vice 
pres,  of  the  West  Phila.  Realty  Board ;  and  past  pres, 
of  the  Apartment  O.  &  M.  Assoc,  of  Phila.;  he 
is  chair,  of  the  local  chapter  of  the  Nat.  Assoc,  of 
Housing  Officials;  and  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Apartmentor,  a  magazine  devoted  exclusively  to 
apartment  management;  professional  territory  cov¬ 
ers  metropolitan  Philadelphia  in  the  state  of  Penn, 
and  the  cities  of  Camden  and  Atlantic  City  in  NJ. 

WILLIAM  McCUNE, 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

A  member  of  the  firm  of  Scott  and  McCune,  The 
Mortgage  Company  of  Pittsburgh  and  Scott  and 
McCune,  Inc.;  operates  his  own  real  estate  office; 
specializes  in  the  management  of  single  dwellings, 
apartments,  commercial  and  office  buildings  and 
also  handles  mortgages  and  insurance;  has  had  30 
years’  experience  in  real  estate  management;  prin¬ 
cipal  business  connections  include  the  New  York 
Life  Ins.  Co.,  The  Union  Central  Life  Ins.  Co  of 
Cin.,  the  Mellon  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of 
Pittsburgh  and  the  Potter  Title  and  Trust  Co.; 
member,  Pittsburgh  Real  Estate  Board ;  professional 
territory  includes  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and  all  sur¬ 
rounding  suburban  areas. 

HUGH  A.  MURPHY, 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

President,  Murphy  Brothers  Realty,  Inc.;  38 
years’  experience  in  the  general  real  estate  field 
and  30  years  in  property  management,  specializing 
in  commercial,  residential  and  apartment  prop¬ 
erties;  vice  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Real  Estate 
Board  and  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Real  Estate 
Assoc.;  member.  Insurance  Agents  Assoc,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  professional  territory  covers  Allegheny 
and  Washington  Counties  in  Pennsylvania. 

ALBERT  A  MURRER, 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

President,  Murrer  and  Phillips,  Inc.,  which  com¬ 
pany  has  for  its  clients  Potter  Title  and  Trust  Co., 
Colonial  Trust  Co.,  Carnegie  Illinois  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion,  several  life  insurance  companies  and  many 
estates  and  individual  owners;  engaged  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  real  estate  and  management  business  for  30 
years;  professional  experience  in  management  in¬ 
cludes  all  types  of  properties;  is  a  past  president 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Real  Estate  Board,  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Real  Estate  Association  and  of  the  local  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Ap¬ 
praisers;  now  is  a  member  of  the  Governing  Council 
of  AIREIA,  director  of  NAREB,  and  vice  president 


of  the  Mount  Lebanon  Civic  League;  has  taught 
appraising  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  to 
local  Building  and  Loan  Institute  classes;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  western  Pennsylvania. 

T.  B.  LEE, 

Portsmouth,  Virginia. 

President,  Suburban  Investment  Company;  treas¬ 
urer,  Elizabeth  Building  &  Loan  Association;  sec¬ 
retary,  Portsmouth  Apartment  Corp.;  owner  and 
promoter  of  Virginia  Heights  subdivision;  engaged 
in  the  real  estate  management  field  for  40  years; 
experience  also  includes  appraising  and  general 
real  estate;  is  a  certified  appraiser  for  the  V.A.;  he 
is  the  second  vice  president  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Nolfolk  Real  Estate  Board, 
Inc.,  and  is  chairman  of  the  Board’s  Public  Affairs 
Committee  for  the  city  of  Portsmouth;  professional 
territory  covers  Portsmouth,  Norfolk,  Virginia 
Beach  as  well  as  Norfolk  County  in  Virginia. 

CHESTER  McGinnis  martin, 

Montral,  Quebec,  Canada. 

Associated  since  1938  with  the  Prudential  Trust 
Co.  Ltd.  as  manager  of  the  real  estate  department; 
also  serves  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Trust 
Co.;  attended  high  school  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
took  a  two-year  special  course  at  Shortall’s  Academy 
in  Montreal  after  which  he  joined  the  Royal  Air 
Force  and  studied  aeronautics  at  Toronto  Uni¬ 
versity;  served  as  an  officer  in  the  R.A.F.  during 
World  War  I;  15  years’  experience  in  property  man¬ 
agement  and  28  years  in  the  general  real  estate  field ; 
member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Appraisers  and  of  the  Montreal  Real  Estate  Board; 
professional  territory  covers  Montreal  and  districts. 

WILUAM  H.  BOSLEY, 

Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Operates  his  own  real  estate  firm;  his  35  years’ 
experience  in  the  real  estate  field  has  covered  the 
management  of  all  types  of  real  property  including 
residences,  apartments,  loft  buildings,  warehouse 
and  manufacturing  space,  office  buildings  and  retail 
stores;  principal  business  connections  include  the 
War  Assets  Corporation,  Montreal,  Canada,  Nor¬ 
wich  Union  Life  Insurance  Society,  Norwich,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Prudential  Assurance  Co.  Ltd.,  London, 
England,  as  well  as  numerous  private  investors;  he 
is  a  fellow  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Auction¬ 
eers  &  Landed  Property  Agents  of  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  a  past  president  of  both  the  Toronto  Real 
Estate  Bd.  and  Ontario  Assoc,  of  Real  Estate  Boards ; 
professional  territory  covers  Ontario,  Canada. 
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NATIONAL  OFFICERS,  1947 


PRESIDENT 

DURAND  TAYLOR 

.  93  Worth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

VICE  PRESIDENTS 

*  THEODORE  H.  MAENNER 
North  Central  Region 

707  City  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

WILLIAM  W.  BARENDBICK 
Northwest  Region 

206  Alderway  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 

E.  W.  RUDERT 
Central  Atlantic  Region 

711  Washington  Rd.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

BEN  0.  KIRKPATRICK 
South  Central  Region 

1225  Hunt  Bldg.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

ELLSWORTH  IRELAND 
Great  Lakes  Region 

4500  Carew  Tower,  Cincinnati,  O. 

*  W.  A.  LUTZ 
Southeast  Region 

109  Market  St.,  Durham,  North  C. 

*  HENRY  G.  BEAUMONT 
Southwest  Region 

8900  Beverly  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

*  RICHARD  F.  JONES,  JR. 

New  England  Region 

49  Pearl  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


HERBERT  U.  NELSON,  Secretary 

22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  I.  MADDEN,  Treasurer 
224  Insurance  Exchange  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

OLIVE  DYER,  Executive  Secretary 

22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


*  Also  Members  of  OoveminK  Council  for  1947. 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

Term  Expiring  December  31,  1949 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  HI. 

CLAUDE  O.  DARBY . Flint,  Mich. 

D.  P.  DUCY . Pueblo,  Colo. 

ED  MENDENHALL . High  Point,  N.  C. 

JOHN  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

WILLIAM  J.  PORTER  JR . Lansing,  Mich. 

GEORGE  W.  SEILER,  JR . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

JAMES  M.  UDALL . Hollywood,  Calif. 

CAREY  WINSTON . Washington,  D.  C. 


Term  Expiring  December  31,  1948 

DAVID  B.  CHILDS . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

H.  WALTER  GRAVES . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Tampa,  Fla. 

ORMONDE  A.  KIEB . Newark,  N.  J. 

BEN  O.  KIRKPATRICK . Tulsa,  Okla. 

FRANK  C.  OWENS . Atlanta,  Ga. 

E.  W.  RUDERT . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

RUTH  C.  YELTON . San  Antonio,  Tex. 


Term  Expiring  December  31,  1947 

WILLIAM  W.  BARENDRICK.... Portland,  Ore. 

PAUL  O.  DRURY . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT . New  Haven,  Conn. 

SANBORN  O.  HOUSER . Oak  Park,  Ill. 

ELLSWORTH  F.  IRELAND . Cincinnati,  O. 

FRANK  T.  KING . Detroit,  Mich. 

LOUIS  MAGINN . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

THOMAS  K.  PROCTER ....  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
PHILIP  M.  REA . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Representing  Board  of  Directors,  NAREB 
CLARENCE  M.  TURLEY . St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Past  Presidents  on  Governing  Council 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM . PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK . St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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CHAPTER  OFFICERS,  1947 


NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 

A.  R.  WALKER,  President 
201  Park  Avenue . Plainfield,  N.  J. 

W.  EDSON  HEUGEL,  Secretary 
17  Academy  Street . Newark,  N.  J. 

A.  W.  VanHORN,  Treasurer 
250  North  Broad  Street . Elieabeth,  N.  J. 


PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER  * 

H.  WALTER  GRAVES,  President 
8  South  40th  Street . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ALFRED  L.  HAIG,  Secretary 
7010  Elmwood  Avenue . Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 

RALPH  T.  HORN,  President 
45  Milk  Street . Boston,  Mass. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT,  Vice  President 
205  Church  Street . New  Haven,  Conn. 

FRANK  SYLVESTER,  Secretary-Treasurer 
50  Congress  Street . Boston,  Mass. 


MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 

WALTER  GUIBORD,  President 


3600  Book  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

BUSSELL  F.  PHILLIPS,  Vice  President 
802  Bauch  Building . Lansing,  Mich. 

ROBERT  W,  TREADWELL,  Secretary-Treasurer 
1002  Lafayette  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

S.  FRED  PACK,  Director 
1432  Dime  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

ISAAC  J.  COHEN,  Director 
3711  Woodward  Ave . Detroit,  Mich. 


LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 

HENRY  G.  BEAUMONT,  President 
8900  Beverly  Boulevard . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

J.  B.  CHADWICK,  Vice  President 
307  Avalon  Boulevard . Wilmington,  Calif. 

HARRY  P.  HAMMOND,  Vice  President 
44  N.  Garfield  Avenue . Pasadena,  Calif. 


WILLIAM  G.  DICKINSON,  Secretary-Treasurer 
729  Bives-Strong  Building. . .  .Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 

THOMAS  N.  WILSON,  President 
1100  Jones  Law  Building . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

STANLEY  W.  ARNHEIM,  Vice  President 
541  Wood  Street . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

RALPH  C.  ZIEGLER,  Secretary-Treasurer 
604  Diamond  Bank  Building. ..  .Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CHAPTER 

HENRY  W.  MORGAN,  Jr.,  President 

212  Southern  Building . Washington,  D.  C. 

ROBERT  T.  HIGHFIELD,  Vice  President 
206  Machinists  Building. ..  .Washington,  D.  C. 

EDWARD  T.  OFFUTT,  Jr.,  Secretary 
1505  H.  Street,  N.  W . Washington,  D.  C. 

RICHARD  L.  BOSS,  Treasurer 

1321  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.  W . 

. Washington,  D.  C. 


CINCINNATI  CHAPTER 

R.  GORDON  TABB,  President 
612  W.  Fifth  Street . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

WILLIAM  R.  YOUNG,  Vice  President 
792  Mannington  Avenue . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

CARL  A.  MAYER,  Treasurer 

1515  First  National  Bank  Building . 

. Cincinnati,  Ohio 

HARRY  J.  MOHLMAN,  Secretary 

612  Mercantile  Library  Building . 

. Cincinnati,  Ohio 


TULSA  CHAPTER 


VEDA  M.  BOSTICK,  President 
21  Atlas  Life  Building . Tulsa,  Okla. 

KENNETH  CROUCH,  Vice  President 
230  Beacon  Building . Tulsa,  Okla. 

OLIVER  S.  BLACK,  Secretary-Treasurer 
116  E.  Fifth  St . Tulsa,  Okla. 

RALPH  M.  DARNELL,  Director 
103  Beacon  Building . Tulsa,  Okla. 

G.  H.  GALBREATH,  Director 
P.  O.  Box  488 . Tulsa,  Okla. 
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ST.  LOUIS  CHAPTER 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK,  President 
3658  W.  Pine  Boulevard . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CAROL  V.  LAUX,  Secretary 
4658  Gravois  Boulevard . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

NEBRASKA-IOWA  CHAPTER 

HAROLD  C.  PAYNE,  President 
226  Barker  Building . Omaha,  Nebr. 

WALTER  L.  BL03E,  Vice  President 

1025  J  Street . Lincoln,  Nebr. 

HELEN  E.  BENEDICT,  Secretary-Treasurer 
2024  N.  16th  Street . Omaha,  Nebr. 

ARTHUR  S.  KIRK,  Director 
900  Grand  Avenue . Des  Moines,  la. 

JOHN  B.  WADSWORTH,  Director 

136  S.  Main  Street . Council  Bluffs,  la. 

MILWAUKEE  CHAPTER 

J.  A.  LIPPERT,  President 

759  N.  Water  Street . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

IRWIN  A.  HENSCHEL,  Vice  President 
2246  N.  27th  Street . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

E.  W.  LENTZ,  Secretary -Treasurer 

735  N.  Water  Street . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

DALLAS  CHAPTER 

J.  W.  LINDSLEY,  President 
1209  Main  Street . 


RICHARD  V.  WORKS,  Vice  President 

1505  Dallas  National  Bank  Building . 

Dallas,  Tex. 

JOSEPH  R.  SMITH,  Secretary-Treasurer 

Cotton  Exchange  Building . Dallas,  Tex. 

JESS  LAFFERTY,  Member,  Executive  Council 
108  Thomas  Building . Dallas,  Tex. 

J.  A.  BURNER,  Member,  Executive  Council 
918  Irwin-Keasler  Building . Dallas,  Tex. 


KANSAS  CITY  CHAPTER 

DAVID  B.  CHILDS,  President 
509  Victor  Building . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

JOHN  F.  CAMPION,  Vice  President 
2  East  39th  Street . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

RAYMOND  K.  SHERIFF,  Secretary-Treasurer 
1002  Walnut  Street . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY,  Member,  Executive  Council 
921  Baltimore  Avenue . Kansas  City,  Mo. 


MARYLAND  CHAPTER 

GEORGE  M.  HAMPSON,  President 
1103  Davison  Building . Baltimore,  Md. 

N.  STANLEY  BORTNER,  Vice  President 

912  Keyser  Building . Baltimore,  Md. 

WALLACE  H.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary-Treasurer 
4230  Loch  Raven  Boulevard. . .  .Baltimore,  Md. 


Dallas,  Tex. 


Advisory  Boards  &  Committees 
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DIVISION  ADVISORY  HOARDS 


DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

48*  James  C.  Downs,  Jr. . Chicago,  Ill.t 

Chairman 

49  Hxjdson  Moore . Denver,  Colo. 

47  Fred  L.  Chapman . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS  &  PLANNING 

49  A.  F.  Kerns . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Chairman 

47  K.  P.  Wood,  Jr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

48  Nathan  Poole . Washington,  D.  C. 


DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION 

49  D.  P.  Duct . Pueblo,  Colo. 

Chairman 

48  Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick . Tulsa,  Okla. 

47  Joseph  R.  Smith . Dallas,  Tex. 

DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH 

49  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chairman 

48  Richard  F.  Jones,  Jr . Hartford,  Conn. 

47  E.  F.  Ireland . Cincinnati,  Ohio 


COMMITTEES 


ACCREDITING  AND  ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 

48  Kendall  Cady . Chicago,  Ill. 

Chairman 

47  Wm  W.  Barendrick . Portland,  Ore. 

48  Seelt  Cade . Newark,  N.  J. 

47  Albert  J.  Covert . Omaha,  Nebr. 

49  Arthur  Eckstein . New  York,  N.  Y. 

47  Morris  M.  Ewing . Atlanta,  6a. 

49  T.  G.  Grant . Tulsa,  Okla. 

47  J.  J.  Heidacher . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

48  Frank  T.  Kino . Detroit,  Mich. 

49  J.  A.  Lippert . . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

47  John  J.  MacDonald . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

48  Louis  A.  Maginn . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

47  Philip  M.  Rea . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

49  Arthur  F.  Texter . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

49  Charles  W.  Turner . Lynn,  Mass. 

48  Caret  Winston . Washin^on,  D.  C. 

48  F.  Orin  Woodbury . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

BY-LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  COMMITTEE 

48  Kendall  Cady . Chicago,  HI. 

Chairman 

47  Fred  L.  Chapman . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

49  Philip  M.  Rea . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

CHAPTER  DELEGATES  COMMITTEE 

48  Stanley  W.  Arnheim . Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

Chairman 

47  Walter  L.  Blore . Lincoln,  Nebr. 

47  Lewis  F.  Colbert . Washington,  D.  C. 

49  R.  B.  Collins . Tulsa,  Okla, 

47  Edmund  D.  Cook . Princeton,  N.  J. 

48  Stewart  L.  Crebs . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

49  Claude  O.  Darby . Flint,  Mich. 

48  Richard  T.  Hosler . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

47  Elmer  W.  Lentz . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

49  Louis  Maginn . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

*  Dates  before  names  indicate  expiration  of  term, 
t  (See  pages  145  to  155,  “Roster  of  Members”  for  ad¬ 
dresses.) 


49  F.  Paul  Morgan . Boston,  Mass. 

48  Robert  M.  Wilson . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINE  COMMITTEE 

48  George  R.  Morrison . Denver,  Colo. 

Chairman 

47  Edward  G.  Hacker . Lansing,  Mich. 

49  Kenneth  S.  Keyes . Miami,  Fla. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

47  Durand  Taylor . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chairman 

47  Kendall  Cady . Chicago,  Ill. 

47  David  B.  Childs . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

47  T.  H.  Maenner . Omaha,  Nebr. 

47  Robert  C.  Nordblom . Boston,  Mass. 

47  Delbert  S.  Wenzuck . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MEETINGS  COMMITTEE 

47  Carey  Winston . Washington,  D.  C. 

Chairman 

47  Sanborn  Houser . Oak  Park,  HI. 

47  William  J.  Porter,  Jr . Lansing,  Mich. 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE  * 

47  Wm.  W.  Barendrick . Portland,  Ore. 

Chairman 

47  Henry  S.  Beaumont . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

47  E.  F.  Ireland . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

47  Richard  F.  Jones,  Jr . Hartford,  Conn. 

47  Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick . Tulsa,  Okla. 

47  W.  A.  Lutz . Durham  N.  C. 

47  T.  H.  Maenner . Omaha,  Nebr. 

47  E.  W.  Rltiert . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

47  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chairman 

47  Wm.  W.  Barendrick . Portland,  Ore. 

47  C.  Armel  Nutter . Camden,  N.  J. 

47  William  J.  Porter,  Jr . Lansing,  Mich. 

47  Philip  M.  Rea . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Certified  Property  Managers 

Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


The  following  Individnal  Members  of  The  Institute 
of  Beal  Estate  Management  are  certified  by  the  In¬ 
stitute  as  having  met  its  professional  standards  of 
competency,  integrity,  and  experience.  The  figures 
in  parentheses  following  the  names  indicate  the 
order  in  which  Certificates  were  issued.  This  roster 
is  complete  as  of  December  31, 1946. 

ALABAMA 

Birmingham 

Charles  E.  Binion  (662) . 12  N.  21st  St. 

Murray  Cahill  (426) . . .  .Massey  Bldg.,  Lobby 

Bobert  Jemison,  Jr.  (131) . 221  N.  21st  St. 

Louie  D.  Kemp  (813) . 1921  First  Ave.,  N. 

C.  J.  Osment  (605) . 1921  First  Ave.,  N. 

H.  Parker  Osment  (498).  .2026  Third  Ave.,  N. 
William  H.  Pitts  (606).. 2026  Third  Ave.,  N. 

Mobile 

Clarkson  M.  Hamilton  (735) . 

624  Annex,  1st  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Julius  E.  Marx  (559) . 

642  Annex,  1st  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Frank  A.  Poggi  (694) . 61  St.  Francis  St. 

Gus  B.  Thames  (814) . 60  St.  Francis  St. 

ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock 

Warren  Baldwin  (736) . Exchange  Bldg. 

E.  Cornelius  Conner  (401) _ Exchange  Bldg. 

Jack  Farris  (815) . 518  Exchange  Bldg. 

Justin  Matthews,  Jr.  (737) . 

121-123  W.  Second  St. 
Charles  M.  Taylor  (280) _ 406  Louisiana  St. 

Siloam  Springs 

Buck  Fenno  (798) . 801  St.  Nicholas  St. 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix 

Walter  P.  Pocock  (769)...  1814  E.  McDowell 

CALIFORNIA 

Beverly  Hills 

Henry  G.  Beaumont  (269) . 8644  Wilshire 

Paul  O.  Drury  (139) . 9353  Burton  Way 

George  W.  Elkins  (319) . . .  .474  N.  Beverly  Dr. 

Leland  P.  Boeder  (427) _ 400  N.  Beverly  Dr. 

G.  D.  Bobertson,  Jr.  (695) . . .  .Bobertson  Bldg. 

Glendale 

William  W.  Abelmann  (457) . 

501  Security  Bldg. 

Hollywood 

8.  V.  Beach  (262) . 6671  Sunset  Blvd. 

William  E.  Beach  (874) _ 6671  Sunset  Blvd. 

Frank  Blount  (344) . 8020  Fountain  Ave. 

James  M.  Udall  (428) . 1680  N.  Vine  St. 


Long  Beach 

Harold  C.  Freeman  (430) . 

245  E.  Seventh  Street 
M.  G.  Wild  (816) . 139  E.  3rd  St. 

Los  Angeles 

Charles  K.  Atlass  (242) . 

1061  S.  Cloverdale  Ave. 

George  Carroll  Brush  (764) . 

1930  Wilshire  Blvd. 

F.  J.  Buckley  (263) . 5015  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Walter  H.  Carter  (875) . 606  S.  Hill  St. 

Stewart  L.  Crebs  (444) ....  124  8.  LaBrea  Ave. 

David  F.  Culver  (243) . 257  8.  Spring  St. 

William  G.  Dickinson  (429) . . 

729  Eives-Strong  Bldg. 
Paul  W.  Elmquist  (363) . . .  .911,  607  S.  Hill  St. 

Clem  S.  Glass  (519) . 712  S.  Spring  St. 

B.  W.  Harper  (445) . 

1122  Commercial  Exchange  Bldg. 

Harold  K.  Huntsberger  (264) . 

2404  W.  Seventh  St. 
Frank  S.  Kadletz  (244) . . .  .1038  S.  Grand  Ave. 
Joseph  J.  Malone  (202).. 461  S.  Western  Ave. 

B.  O.  Miller  (40) . 606  S.  Hill  St. 

Louis  J.  Pfau,  Jr.  (321) . 

415  Pacific  Mutual  Bldg. 
Valmah  T.  Price,  Jr.  (904).. 427  8.  Olive  St. 
Philip  M.  Bea  (245) ...  .3723  Wilshire  Blvd. 
Boy  C.  Seeley  (345) . . .  .344  Pacific  Elec.  Bldg. 

John  L.  Spicer  (246) . 

Bm.  401,  6253  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Harold  M.  Stern  (364) . 602  Haas  Bldg. 

William  Walters  (247) . 3923  W.  Sixth  St. 

North  Hollywood 

Henry  C.  Gerard  (663) . 

4637  Lankershim  Blvd. 

Oakland 

Bobert  W.  Begley  (416) . 1440  Broadway 

Norman  Ogilvie  (524) . 528-18th  St. 

Kenneth  Bichardson  (607) . 

6115  Ocean  View  Dr. 


Pasadena 

H.  L.  Gianetti  (664) . 403  E.  Green  St. 

Harry  P.  Hammond  (609) .  .44  N.  Garfield  Ave. 

Poso  Robles 

George  E.  Stephan  (322) . 2921  Pine  St. 

San  Diego 

Lloyd  Baldridge  (817) . P.  O.  Box  1150 

John  Cotton  (818) . 524  B  St. 

O.  W.  Cotton  (323) . 524  B  St. 

Aubrey  M.  Davis  (855).... 311  Granger  Bldg. 
Ewart  W.  Goodwin  (324). ..  .First  Nat.  Bldg. 
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Evan  V.  Jones  (876) . 521  B  St. 

Julius  Kemmer  (819) . . .  .300  First  Natl.  Bldg. 
Humphrey  P.  Lane  (905). 4085  El  Cajon  Blvd. 

Fred  B.  Mitchell  (856) . 1422  6th  Avenue 

William  W.  Murray  (820) . 

300  First  Natl.  Bldg. 
John  D.  Thompson,  Jr.  (821).  .P.  O.  Box  1150 


San  Francisco 

Norbert  S.  Babin  (417) . 423  Kearny  St. 

Byron  L.  Caldwell  (442) . 57  Sutter  St. 

Vincent  T.  Mead  (418) . 151  Sutter  St, 

Edward  H.  Molteni  (431) . 154  Sutter  St. 

Thomas  K.  Procter  (525) . 57  Sutter  St. 


San  Jose 

George  H.  McNulty  (857).. 789  The  Alameda 

San  Pedro 

George  H.  Getz  (738) _ 2320  Portsmouth  Rd. 

San  Rafael 

F.  Lloyd  Grand!  (598) . .  .P.  O.  Box  417 

Santa  Ana 

George  W.  Smith  (132).... 203  Ramona  Bldg. 
Wilmington 

J.  B.  Chadwick  (560) . 307  Avalon  Blvd. 

COLORADO 

Colorado  Springs 

Frank  Cotten,  Jr.,  (610) . .  127  E.  Pikes  Peak 
Floyd  S.  Padgett  (611) . 19  E.  Pikes  Peak 

Denver 

Ernest  P.  DeMoulin,  Jr.  (419) . 

2372  So.  Downing 

V.  J.  Dunton  (612) _ 410  Midland  Sav.  Bldg. 

N.  Lee  Foster  (613) . 

724-5  Denver  National  Bldg. 
Van  Holt  Garrett  (648) . 650  17th  St. 

E.  Sanford  Gregory  (365) . 724  17th  St. 

Harold  W.  Ingraham  (552) . 724  17th  St. 

Thomas  B.  Knowles  (543) . 724  17th  St. 

Andrew  J.  Konersmann  (822)... 724  17th  St. 
William  F.  Kreutter  (765) . 

510  United  States  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Frank  L.  Lort  (762) . 1650  Broadway 

Hudson  Moore,  Jr.  (823) . . .  .1624  Tremont  PI, 

Max  Moore  (789) . 1725  California  St. 

George  R.  Morrison  (60) . 1650  Broadway 

Robert  A.  Morrison  (133) ...  .1650  Broadway 

F.  H.  Tarbell  (824) . 724  17th  St. 

Arther  8.  Trace  (739) . 724  17th  St. 

Henry  C.  Van  Schaack  (665).... 724  17th  St. 
Clarence  T.  Webb  (366).  .4820  East  19th  Ave. 
Walter  H.  Wendelin  (740) . 724  17th  St. 

Pueblo 

Richard  J.  DesJardins  (614) . Box  815 

Thomas  J.  Downen  (615) . Box  1515 

D.  P.  Ducy  (134) . Box  815 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport 

Ralph  E.  Sprague  (41) . 171  State  St. 

Bristol 

Hilary  8.  Driscoll  (119) . 126  Main  8t. 


Hartford 

Robert  J.  Gaghan  (136) . 31  Pratt  8t. 

Richard  F.  Jones,  Jr.  (137) . 49  Pearl  8t. 

Curtis  M.  Middlebrook  (204) ....  18  Asylum  8t. 

Thomas  J.  North  (766) . 49  Pearl  Street 

Charles  B.  Rice  (741) . 18  Asylum  St. 

Albert  M.  Rome  (205) . 11  Asylum  St. 

New  Hoven 

Amos  G.  Hewitt  (402) . 205  Church  St. 

James  D.  Kauffman  (206)....  152  Temple  St. 

South  Norwalk 

John  M.  Glover  (238) . 6  Webster  St. 

Stamford 

Richard  W.  Fitch,  Jr.  (403) _ P.  O.  Box  162 

Waterbury 

John  M.  Hutchinson  (138) . . .  .195  N.  Main  St. 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington 

Arnold  Goldsborough  (562) _ 9  E.  12th  St. 

Emmett  S.  Hickman  (211).. 203  W.  Ninth  St. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington 

Stephen  R.  Barker  (676) . 

Rm.  301, 1201  Conn.  Ave. 
Richard  L.  Boss  (599) .  .1321  Conn.  Ave.,  N.  W. 
J.  Wesley  Buchanan  (557).  .1732  K  St.,  N.  W. 
Wesley  E,  Buchanan  (825).  .1732  K  St.,  N,  W. 

George  M.  Carpenter  (616) . 

927  15th  Street,  N.  W. 

Lewis  F,  Colbert  (527) . 1931  K  St.,  N.  W. 

D.  Page  Cornwell  (826). . .  .1737  K  St.,  N.  W. 

James  Crane  (790) . 1614  K  Street,  N.  W. 

Raymond  D.  Evans  (564) . 

925  N.  Y.  Ave.,  N.  W. 

T.  H.  Evans  (209) . Washington  Bldg. 

Boy  G.  Fristoe  (432) _ 1013  13th  St.,  N.  W, 

William  N.  Grimes,  Jr.  (472) . 

15th  and  Pennsylvania  Aves. 

Henri  P.  Henry  (286) . 

1321  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Robert  T.  Highfield  (287) . 

1406  M  St.,  N.  W. 
Howard  F.  Humphries  (326). 808  N.  Capitol  St. 

Harvey  L.  Jones  (565)  . 2  Dupont  Circle 

Frank  J.  Luchs  (4) . 1505  H  St.,  N,  W. 

Earl  M.  Mackintosh  (210).  .Washington  Bldg. 

F.  Moran  McConihe  (566) . 

1321  Conn.  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Henry  W.  Morgan,  Jr.  (567) . 

212  Southern  Bldg. 
Edward  T.  Offutt,  Jr.  (327) .  .1505  H  St.,  N.  W. 

Herbert  M.  Pasewalk  (328) . 

303  Seventh  St.,  N.  W. 

Nathan  Poole  (277) . 1737  K  St.,  N.  W. 

Boss  L.  Totten  (568) . 900  F  St.,  N.  W. 

Carey  Winston  (569) . 739  15th  St,,  N.  W, 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 

Richard  D.  Barker  (528)..  113  E.  Forsyth  St. 
Clinton  Burbridge  (553).. 343  W.  Forsyth  St. 
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Edward  Dwelle,  Jr.  (448).  .113  E.  Forsyth  St. 

Mai  Haughton,  Jr.  (141) . 108  W.  Bay  St. 

George  B.  Mason,  Jr.  (239)... P.  O.  Box  4637 

Miami 

A.  T.  Beckwith  (827) . 19  W.  Flagler  St. 

William  G.  Heck,  Jr.  (828) .  .19  W.  Flagler  St. 

Fuller  L.  Kendrick,  Jr.  (829) . 

19  W.  Flagler  St. 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes  (5) . 19  W.  Flagler  St. 

Charles  A.  Post  (742) . 151  N.  E.  3rd  St. 

Theodore  W.  Slack  (696) . .  749  Ingraham  Bldg. 
H.  H.  Trice  (800) . 144  N.  E.  2nd  Ave. 

Miami  Beach 

David  B.  Isen  (830) . 420  Lincoln  Bd. 

Neptune  Beach 

Norman  A.  Minchew  (877).... 217  First  St. 

Orlando 

Frank  S.  Crebs  (878) . 507  Metcalf  Bldg. 

S.  M.  Heasley  (506) ...  .15  W.  Washington  St. 

Passogrille  Beach 

George  C.  Boughgarden  (831) . 

2506  Passagrille  Way 

St.  Petersburg 

Weyman  Willingham  (329) . 

409  Florida  Power  Bldg. 

Tampa 

Carlton  C.  Cone  (248) _ 442  W.  Lafayette  St. 

Julian  W.  Cooper  (61) . Box  29 

Jay  L.  Hearin  (6) . Box  2048 

M.  H.  Mabry  (93) . Box  1320 

L.  F.  Pallardy  (558) . Box  1952 

Henry  E.  Smoak  (832)  ....  1219  S.  Howard  Ave. 

West  Palm  Beach 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck  (94) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

L.  M.  Studstill  (144) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Alvin  B.  Cates  (697) . 201  Hurt  Bldg. 

John  F.  Clegg  (433).  .547  Peachtree  St.,  N.  E. 

H.  W.  DiCristina  (833) . P.  O.  Box  2090 

Morris  M.  Ewing  (271) .  .65  Forsyth  St.,  N.  W. 

W.  J.  Hogan,  Jr.  (145) . 

141  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W. 
Paul  C.  Maddox  (272) . . .  .506  Standard  Bldg. 
W.  B.  Otis  (908).. 820  Bhodes-Haverty  Bldg. 

Frank  C.  Owens  (7) . 521  Grant  Bldg. 

Boyd  F.  White  (834) . 521  Grant  Bldg. 

’  Ward  Wight  (146) . 202  Healey  Bldg. 

Augusta 

Adrian  B.  Sherman  (62) . 133  Eighth  St. 

Macon 

William  G.  Hardeman  (449). 563  Mulberry  St. 

Thad  E.  Murphey  (570) . 470  Cherry  St. 

Thomas  E.  Turner,  Jr.  (879). 564  Mulberry  St. 

Savannah 

Henry  Lee  Brown  (801) . 14  Bryan  St.,  E. 

Bobt.  P.  Constantine  (651) ...  .22  E.  Bryan  St. 


Bobert  J.  Dotson  (768) . 

Cor.  Bryan  &  Whitaker 

Herbert  F.  Gibbons  (802) . 5  York  St.,  E. 

Thomas  C.  Helmly  (698) . 7  Bull  St. 

Samuel  Hornstein  (767) . 8  West  State  St. 

O.  P.  Jenkins  (803) . 11  York  St.,  E. 

William  F.  Lynes,  Jr.  (652) ...  .31  Drayton  St. 
Balph  E.  Metzger  (666) . ll^^  E.  York  St. 

ILLINOIS 

Aurora 

Herman  C.  Offutt  (699) . 15  Island  Ave. 

Carbondale 

I.  W.  Dill  (89) . 217  W.  Main  St. 

Chicago 

Abram  L.  Alcorn  (330) ...  .16  N.  Dearborn  St. 
Arthur  L.  Anderson  (434).. 7  S.  Dearborn  St. 
Warner  G.  Baird  (836).... 7  S.  Dearborn  St. 
Robert  B.  Bell  (858).  .4046  N.  Keystone  Ave. 

John  C.  Bowers  (147) . 4628  Broadway 

E.  E.  Burkhard  (420)  Sherone  Apts . 

4423  N.  Sheridan  Bd. 

Kendall  Cady  (126) . 38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

James  J.  Carroll  (148) . 1355  E.  53rd  St. 

John  F.  Cary  (435) . 7  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Harry  A.  Chetham  (804) ...  .1172  E.  63rd  St. 

Martin  A.  Culhane  (743) . 4545  Broadway 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.  (1)..38  S.  Dearborn  St. 
John  McMullen  Ducey  (367)  .  .343  S.  Dearborn 

Charles  William  Ehrat  (77) . 

3180  Sheridan  Bd. 
William  Everett  (837).  .919  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Tom  Fleming  (838).... 919  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
James  E.  Gallagher,  Jr.  (285) .  .461  E.  lllth  St. 

John  H.  Hagerty  (90) . 157  E.  Erie  St. 

John  L.  Hall  (839) . 2618  Peterson  Ave. 

Henry  T.  Holsman  (78) . 1501  E.  57th  St. 

C.  Wallace  Johnson  (571).. 7  S.  Dearborn  St. 
George  W.  Kemp,  Jr.  (805)..  1172  E.  63rd  St. 
Henry  W.  Kennedy  (806)  . . .  .1172  E.  63rd  St. 

Ferd  Kramer  (212) . 16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Fred  M.  Lorish  (8) . 1355  E.  53rd  St. 

Edwin  H.  Melone  (347) ...  .5637  W.  Lake  St. 
Donald  F.  Moore  (880). . .  .7748  Ashland  Ave. 

Richard  Lawrence  Nelson  (404) . 

38  S.  Dearborn  St. 
John  S.  Pemberton  (881).. 3180  Sheridan  Rd. 
Frank  G.  Reynolds  (405) .  .500  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Harold  J.  Rieger  (859) _ 323  S.  Franklin  St. 

Bert  V.  Robins  (617) . Gordon  Strong  Co., 

209  S.  State  St. 
Balph  J.  Silverwood  (700)  .  .1505  East  67th  St. 
Percy  E.  Wagner  (348).. 6236  Cottage  Grove 
Jerome  A.  Weitzel  (882).. 411  Blackhawk  St. 
Tighe  E.  Woods  (281) . 8016  S.  Clyde 

Evanston 

William  0.  Campbell  (415) ....  12  Milburn  Pk. 

Archibald  G.  Jennings  (860) . 

1571  Sherman  Ave. 

Oak  Park 

Whitney  W.  Bowers  (406)..  1043  South  Blvd. 

David  D.  Decker  (349) . 1119  Pleasant  St. 

Sanborn  O.  Houser  (350) . . .  .1026  North  Blvd. 
Thomas  A.  Sumner  (840).. 429  N.  Marion  St. 
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Peoria 

David  L.  Keith  (861) ..  .First  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 
William  W.  Elsesser  (791). 308  Lehmann  Bldg. 

INDIANA 

Anderson 

A.  L.  McKee  (701) . 

Anderson  Banking  Company 

Gary 

Kenneth  A.  Parmelee  (862).... 569  Broadway 

Hammond 

Edward  B.  Kaelin  (9).... 5231  Hohman  Ave. 
Indianapolis 

Berkley  W.  Duck,  Jr.  (841).  .251  N.  Delaware 
M.  L.  Hall  (70) . 129  E.  Market  St. 

South  Bend 

George  B.  Jones  (842) .  .230  W.  Jefferson  Blvd. 

Marlin  Miller  (369) . 1101  Bellevue 

R.  Park  Wickizer  (572)  .232  W.  Jefferson  Blvd. 

IOWA 

Council  Bluffs 

Bruce  P.  Baker  (667) . 21  S.  6th  St. 

John  B.  Wadsworth  (668) . 136  S.  Main 

Paul  E.  Weaver  (669) . 550  Mynster 

Des  Moines 

Ralph  L.  Jester  (313) . 209  Fleming  Bldg. 

Arthur  S.  Kirk  (129) . 900  Grand  Ave. 

KANSAS 

Dodge  City 

L.  F.  Meyers  (618) . 503  First  Avenue 

Hays 

A.  F.  Bieker  (619) . 709  Main  St. 

Kansas  City 

George  F.  Akright  (675)  .  .5219  Chadwick  Road 
Ness  City 

Vyrl  W.  Levan  (620) . P.  O.  Box  55 

Topeka 

Howard  Lyngar  (702) . . .  .New  England  Bldg. 
David  Neiswanger  (124).... New  Eng.  Bldg. 

Wichita 

Hobart  C.  Brady  (370) ...  .1002  Bitting  Bldg. 

Melvin  M.  Williams  (288) . 

Wheeler  Kelly  Hagny  Bldg. 

KENTUCKY 

Covington 

E.  J.  Legg  (573) . 601  Madison  Ave. 

Louisville 

Harry  W.  Goodman  (10) . 

601  Louisville  Tr.  Bldg. 

LOUISIANA 

Baton  Rouge 

J.  Russell  Doiron  (600) . Box  218 
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New  Orleans 

George  Danziger  (883) . 822  Union  St. 

Stanley  M.  Lemarie  (734).. 829  Union  Street 

J.  Wallace  Paletou  (371) . 310  Carondelet 

W.  J.  Villarrubia  (691) . 812  Perdido  St. 


F.  Poche  Waguespack  (884).. 812  Perdido  St. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

N.  Stanley  Bortner  (507).. 912  Keyser  Bldg. 

Wallace  H.  Campbell  (807) . 

4230  Loch  Raven  Blvd. 

George  M.  Hampson  (79) . 

1103  Union  Tr.  Bldg. 
Charles  H.  Hurley  (289) . . .  .4810  Boland  Ave. 
Edward  F.  Lyman  (511) . . .  .909  N.  Charles  St. 

William  J.  Martin  (473) . 

100  W.  Uni.  Parkway 
Peyton  B.  Strobel  (372).. 2206  N.  Charles  St. 
E.  Randolph  Wootton  (808).  .701  Cathedral  St. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 

James  H.  Alphen  (529) . 40  Court  St. 

Watson  G.  Cutter  (95) . 84  State  St. 

William  H.  Dolben  (499) . .  161  Devonshire  St. 

Basil  Gavin  (450) . 8  Newbury  St. 

Ralph  T.  Horn  (575) . 45  Milk  St. 

Carleton  Hunneman  (362).... 5  Arlington  St. 
J.  Howard  Loughman  (96) ....  10  P.  O.  Square 

F.  Paul  Morgan  (250) . 45  Milk  St. 

John  Nordblom  (97) . 50  Congress  St. 

Robert  C.  Nordblom  (12) . 50  Congress  St. 

William  Pease  0  ’Brien  (458) . 

209  Washington  St. 

Lorin  D.  Paine  (213) . 31  State  St. 

James  Mason  Rothwell  (98) . 

107  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Joseph  C.  Skinner  (574) . 50  Congress  St. 

Frank  B.  Sylvester  (704) _ 50  Congress  St. 


Frederick  Way  land  (531) . 

1970  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Brighton 

James  M.  Bowler  (705) . 

1568  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Henry  G.  Kiggen  (530) . 

1568  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Harold  L.  Niles  (500) . 

1568  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Brookline 

William  H.  Dyer  (71) . 1318  Beacon  St. 

Clifford  V.  Miller  (13) . 1394  Beacon  St. 

Benjamin  A.  Richardson  (100) . 

1394  Beacon  St. 
Abraham  M.  Sonnabend  (508) .  1870  Beacon  St. 


Cambridge 

Leslie  C.  Read  (653) . 18  Brattle  St. 

£.  Burbank  Said  (763). 689  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Edward  S.  Stimpson  (532) _ 185  Albany  St. 

Lexington 

Donald  D.  Hathaway  (291) . 84  Shade  St. 

Lynn 

Charles  W.  Turner  (14) . 56  Central  Ave. 
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Mansfield 

Francis  Lincoln  Buswell  (200).. 41  Benefit  St. 


Somerville 

Harry  A.  Gilbert  (15) . 385  Broadway 

Edward  G.  Pyne  (654) . 385  Broadway 

Springfield 

Henry  M.  Clark  (101) . ■.  .100  Broadway 


Worcester 

Frank  B.  Clarkson  (533) ...  .2  Wild  Rose  Ave. 
MICHIGAN 

Battle  Creek 

Charles  V.  Perrett  (885). 46  E.  Michigan  Ave. 

Detroit 

Howard  Bliss  (292) . 600  Dime  Bldg. 

Issac  Jacob  Cohen  (150) . 

3711  Woodward  Ave. 

Frank  A.  DeBoos  (621) . 1015  Ford  Bldg. 

John  A.  Dodds  (16) ...  .508-600  Grisw’old  St. 

Kenneth  Draper  (706) . 530  Shelby  St. 

Thomas  J.  Fitzgerald  (314) . . .  .530  Shelby  St. 

John  Crawford  Frost,  Jr.  (151) . 

639  Penobscot  Bldg. 
William  Gerhardt  (752).. 2100  Barium  Tower 

Walter  Guibord  (670) . 3600  Book  Tower 

Richard  S.  Hickey  (863).  .211  W.  Congress  St. 
William  C.  Haines  (293).  .176  E.  Grand  Blvd. 

Lewis  H.  Haskins  (152). _ 1009  Ford  Bldg. 

Jerry  C.  Hayes  (707).... 520  Hammond  Bldg. 

H.  P.  Holmes  (63) . 416  Hammond  Bldg. 

Frank  A.  Howes  (397) . . .  .748  Free  Press  Bldg. 
Donald  D.  James  (215).. 700  Penobscot  Bldg. 
James  C.  Johnston  (153).  .1333  Majestic  Bldg. 

Frank  T.  King  (154) . 533  Majestic  Bldg. 

William  G.  Kirby  (708) . 

500  Michigan  Bank  Bldg. 

8.  Fred  Pack  (709) . 1432  Dime  Bldg. 

Norman  C.  Scudder  (459) . 

1780  Penobscot  Bldg. 
Lee  K.  Silloway  (18) . . .  .8th  Floor,  Buhl  Bldg. 
John  S.  Spencer  (155) . . .  .416  Hammond  Bldg. 

William  Wright  Tanney  (711) . 

614  Hammond  Bldg. 

Clarence  W.  Treadwell  (576) . 

1002  Lafayette  Bldg. 

Robert  W.  Treadwell  (407) . 

1002  Lafayette  Bldg. 

Don  L.  Weber  (622) . 3953  Somerset  Rd. 

R.  Bliss  Wolfe  (623) . Lafayette  Building 

E.  Lansing 

.^Ibert  L.  Ehinger  (577) . .  124  W.  Grand  River 
Flint 

Claude  O,  Darby  (373)  .301-5  F.  P.  Smith  Bldg. 
George  C.  Kellar  (261) . . .  .304  Sherman  Bldg. 

Mark  H.  Piper,  Jr.  (659) . 

602  F.  P.  Smith  Bldg. 

Grand  Rapids 

Silas  F.  Albert  (156) . 

206  Peoples  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Robert  J.  Ogden  (501) . 

906  Peoples  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 


Lansing 

Emil  E.  Gallas  (771) . . .  .105  E.  Washtenaw  St. 

Edward  G.  Hacker  (19) . 

221*/^  W.  Washtenaw  St. 
Russell  F.  Phillips  (398).. 520  S.  Washington 

William  Joseph  Porter,  Jr.  (157) . 

904  Prudden  Bldg. 
C.  Rowland  Stebbins  (20)  .  .124  N.  Washington 

Muskegon 

Harvey  I.  Nedeau  (294) .  .Jefferson  at  Webster 
Pontiac 

Kenneth  G.  Hempstead  (864) .  .94  E.  Huron  St. 
Floyd  Kent  (502) . 24  West  Lawrence  St. 

MINNESOTA 

Duluth 

Bert  L.  Struble  (671) . 230  W.  Superior 

Minneapolis 

Fred  L.  Chapman  (208).. 519  Marquette  Ave. 
Maurice  Engler  (672).... 400  First  Ave.,  N. 
Edward  W.  Kellogg  (592). 519  Marquette  Ave. 

E.  R.  Price  (64) . 612  Second  Ave.,  S. 

James  R.  Thorpe  (65)  . . .  .519  Marquette  Ave. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

Leon  T.  Rogers  (21) . Box  486 

Swep  S.  Taylor  (792) . 

201  Deposit  Guaranty  Bk.  Bldg. 


MISSOURI 

Joplin 

Charles  E.  Byrd  (712). 214^  West  Fourth  St. 
Kansas  City 

Byron  G.  Bliss  (351) . 404  Fidelity  Bldg. 

George  M.  Bliss  (103) . 921  Walnut  St. 

Harold  W,  Brown  (692) . 6  W.  10th  St. 

William  J.  Campbell  (744).. 300  Bryant  Bldg. 

John  F,  Campion  (713) . 2  East  39th  St. 

David  B.  Childs  (352) . 509  Victor  Bldg. 

Charles  F.  Curry  (158). . .  .921  Baltimore  Ave. 
Marvin  C.  Holmes  (843) ...  .1801  Grand  Ave. 

Lewis  Kitchen  (714) . 928  Grand  Ave. 

J.  Ward  McPherson  (578).. Land  Bank  Bldg. 
W.  Herbert  Myers  (886) ...  .1004  Grand  Ave. 
Arnold  Norman  (461).... 909  Baltimore  Ave. 

Carl  Ragsdale  (542) . 200  Temple  Bldg. 

Carl  B.  Bechner  (295) . 1002  Walnut  St. 

Raymond  K.  Sheriff  (509) . . .  .1002  Walnut  St. 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds  (251) . 

409  Dwight  Bldg. 
William  R.  Stanley  (375) ...  .1002  Walnut  St. 

Woodford  C.  Taylor,  Jr.  (376) . 

921  Baltimore  Ave. 
Earl  K.  Townsdin  (624) . . .  .212-14  E.  10th  St. 

Robert  W.  Tureman  (593) . 

1319  Commerce  Bldg. 

Frank  L.  Woodward  (660) . 

114  W.  10th  St.  Bldg. 
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St.' Joseph 

William  C.  Barrow  (625).. 816  Frederick  Ave. 
Howard  B.  Sisson  (716) . 704  Francis  St. 

St.  Louis 

William  F.  Baggerman  (315) . 

5330  Delmar  Blvd. 

H.  L.  Cornet,  Jr.  (296) . 719  Chestnut  St. 

Ralph  F.  D’Oench  (252).. 3932  Lindell  Blvd. 

Carol  V.  Laux  (463) . 4658  Gravois  Blvd. 

Louis  Maginn  (22) . 23  Brentwood  Blvd. 

F.  B.  Martin  (745) . 224  N.  4th  St. 

Elliott  S.  Miller  (23) . 317  N.  11th  St. 

E.  W.  Salisbury  (368). . .  .23  Brentwood  Blvd. 
Ralph  Stevener  (673) ...  .3658  W.  Pine  Blvd. 

Clarence  M.  Turley  (693) . 

1321  Ambassador  Bldg. 
Theodore  J.  Weber  (844)... 6401  Manchester 
Delbert  S.  Wenilick  (120) .  3658  W.  Pine  Blvd. 

NEBRASKA 

Alliance 

Ethel  J.  Graham  (626) . Box  244 

Grand  Island 

Robert  S.  Wenger  (746) . 117%  W.  3rd  St. 

Hastings 

LaMoine  Hillers  (717) . . .  .231  N.  Lincoln  Ave. 
W.  A.  Knicely  (770) ....  124  N.  Hastings  Ave. 

Lincoln 

Walter  L.  Blore  (674) . 1025  J  St. 

McCook 

Lyle  A.  Wiedman  (627) . 501  E.  First  St. 

Omaha 

Arthur  A.  Allwine  (718) . 832  S.  24th 

Helen  E.  Benedict  (747) _ 2024  N.  16th  St. 

E.  R.  Clayton  (677) _ 1001  City  Natl.  Bank 

Albert  J.  Covert  (719) . 554  S.  25th  Ave. 

Harlan  G.  Easton  (628).. 527  Securities  Bldg. 

Victor  C.  Graham  (678) . 1701  Harney  St. 

Harold  J.  Grove  (679) . 208  S.  18th  St. 

William  B.  Hargleroad,  III  (464) . 

Office  330,  1904  Farnam  St. 

Theodore  H.  Maenner  (579) . 

808  City  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Hiram  S.  Manville  (720) . 904  N.  40th  St. 

Harold  C.  Payne  (721) . 226  Barker  Bldg. 

Lloyd  M.  Peterson  (680) . 

500  First  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Lilyan  A.  Richards  (722) . 

707  City  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Jesse  L.  Schroeder  (748) . 1911  Harney  St. 

Robert  W.  York  (655) . 

500  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park 

Theodore  F.  Appleby  (42) . 

Main  St.  &  Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 

Rudolph  J.  Bushell  (219) . 

245  So.  Vermont  Ave. 


Bernard  F.  Dever  (159) . 

S.  E.  Cor.  California  &  Atlantic  Aves. 

Joseph  D.  Farrington  (160) . 

21  S.  Tennessee  Ave. 
Edward  D.  Gottlieb  (121) .  .1516  Atlantic  Ave. 

Byron  Jenkins  (32) . 

4803  Atlantic  Ave.,  Ventnor 
Russell  C.  Roney  (72) _ 1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Boyonne 

Harold  G.  Tucker  (887) . 726  Broadway 

Brooklawn 

Leon  M.  Clair  (162)  .  .Broadway  &  Chestnut  St. 
Camden 

John  H.  Abrams  (772) . 540  Cooper  St. 

Alexander  Cooper  (163) . 700  Federal  St. 

Ellis  Goodman  (164) . 515  Market  St. 

Earl  R.  Lippincott  (165) . 721  Market  St. 

J.  William  Markeim  (43) . 540  Cooper  St. 

Charles  R.  Myers,  2nd  (24) .  .12  N.  Seventh  St. 

C.  Armel  Nutter  (74) . 509  Cooper  St. 

Harold  P.  Nutter  (166) . 509  Cooper  St. 

Reba  N.  Obus  (167) . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Abraham  J.  Rosenfeld  (168).. 709  Market  St. 

R.  Raymond  Smith  (343) . 540  Cooper  St. 

Roy  R.  Stewart  (253) . 142  N.  Broadway 

Leon  E.  Todd  (75) . 2623  Westfield  Ave. 

East  Newark 

Charles  Toyen  (510) . 900  Passaic  Ave. 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher  (25) . 58  N.  Grove  St. 

Martin  Reed,  Jr.  (845) . 614  Central  Ave. 

George  W.  Seiler,  Jr.  (106) _ 520  Main  St. 

Harry  A.  Taylor  (2) . 520  Main  St. 

Elizabeth 

Frank  J.  Brown  (73) . 160  Elmora  Ave. 

J.  Carroll  Dolan  (629) . 250  N.  Broad  St. 

Frederick  H.  Hoffmann  (595) . .  1  Union  Square 

L.  S.  Kaufman  (400) . 642  Park  Ave. 

R.  Mason  Kirkland  (26) . 125  Broad  St. 

Bertram  B.  Miller  (80) . 261  N.  Broad  St. 

C.  S.  Stallard  (353) . 280  N.  Proad  St. 

Max  Tieger  (122) . 215  Broad  St. 

A.  W.  Van  Horn  (580) . 250  N.  Broad  St. 

Englewood 

George  R.  Fessler  (254) . 8  Grand  Ave. 

Hillside 

Louis  J.  Hess  (682) . 150  Hillside  Ave. 

Hoboken 

Clinton  B.  Snyder  (485) . 61  Newark  St. 

Irvington 

John  M.  Cullerton  (630).  1222  Springfield  Ave. 
Jersey  City 

Edward  F.  Carbin  (169).... 879  Bergen  Ave. 

Walter  Koster  (389) . 2325  Boulevard 

William  F.  May  (395) . Kislak  Bldg. 

Harry  V.  Moser  (333) . 850  Bergen  Ave. 

Ben  Schlossberg  (267) . 896  Bergen  Ave. 

Murray  R.  Siegel  (170) . 32  Journal  Sq. 
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D.  E.  C.  Somers  (128) . 700  Bergen  Ave. 

Anna  8.  Wolf  (487) . 389  Jackson  Ave. 

Kearny 

Isidor  Mintz  (.535) . 508  Kearney  Ave. 

Maplewood 

J.  Lewis  Fiacre  (334)..  1874  Springfield  Ave. 
Lionel  G.  Hartford  (491) . 71  Oakland  Bd. 

Merchantville 

Harry  A.  Willson  (28)  .Cove  Rd.  &  Wayne  Ave. 
Montclair 

Thomas  G.  Robinson  (494) ,  26  Lackawanna  Rd. 

George  H.  Stanton  (436) . 16  Church  St. 

Sydney  M.  Valentine  (488) . 16  Church  St. 

John  Young,  Jr.  (489) _ 406  Bloomfield  Ave. 

Newark 

Sidney  G.  Bedworth  (354)... 24  Branford  PI. 

Seely  Cade  (46) . 744  Broad  St. 

William  J.  Carew  (490^ . 917  Broad  St. 

Harry  Coddington  (391).... 50  Commerce  St. 
Thomas  E.  Colleton  (581). . .  .515  Clinton  Ave. 

David  Cronheim  (45) . 39  Branford  PI. 

Sargent  Dumper  (297) _ ....744  Broad  St. 

Harry  D.  Epstein  (865) ...  .20  Branford  Place 
James  J.  Fitzsimmons  (298). . .  .51  Clinton  St. 

Walter  J.  Gill  (582) . 24  Commerce  St. 

Herbert  E.  Goldberg  (475) . 60  Park  PI. 

W.  Edson  Huegel  (492) . 17  Academy  St. 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb  (300) . 18  Beaver  St. 

Sanford  Krasner  (493) . 60  Park  PI. 

Thomas  F.  Maher,  Jr.  (355).. 300  Broadway 
Edward  B.  McCaffrey  (125)...  .605  Broad  St. 

Herbert  O.  Metzger  (793) . 786  Broad  St. 

Louis  J.  Nass  (301) . 58  Park  PI. 

Arthur  G.  Pulis,  Jr.  (749) _ 509  Orange  St. 

Albert  G.  Rachlin  (521) . 17  Academy  St. 

Joel  L.  Schlesinger  (335) . 31  Clinton  St. 

Milton  Stern  (495) . 744  Broad  St. 

Harry  J.  Stevens  (81) . 478  Central  Ave. 

Leslie  Stevens  (683) . 786  Broad  St. 

Carlo  C.  Tipaldi . 228  Mt.  Prospect  Ave. 

George  N.  Weiman  (302) . 60  Park  PI. 

Newton 

Adolphus  Newman  Lockwood  (172) . 

17  Main  St. 

North  Bergen 

Cristine  B.  Nolan  (29).  .4500  Bergen  Turnpike 


Passaic 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart  (273) . 667  Main  Ave. 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vought  (123) . 7-13  Smith  St. 

Plainfield 

Albert  B.  Walker  (393) . 201  Park  Ave. 

Princeton 

Edmund  D.  Cook  (173) . 186  Nassau  St. 
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Ridgewood 

S.  William  Walstrum  (174) . 

201  E.  Ridgewood  Ave. 

Rutherford 

Ellwood  8.  New  (421) . 6  Ames  Ave. 

Short  Hills 

Hawley  Jaquith  (390) . Canoe  Brook  Rd. 

S.  Orange 

Frederic  L.  Wolf,  Jr.  (583) . 

7  South  Orange  Ave. 

Summit 

Elmer  G.  Houston  (684) . 12  Maple  St. 

Tcaneck 

Alexander  Summer  (47).. 791  Queen  Ann  Rd. 
Trenton 

Alfred  J.  Bernstein  (596) . 

Broad  St.  Bank  Bldg. 

H.  8.  Kline  (176) . 154  W.  State  St. 

Union 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer  (48) . 

998  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

Verona 

Edward  G.  Bitter  (408) ....  129  Hillside  Ave. 
Westwood 

Walter  E.  Hudson  (317) _ 25  Westwood  Ave. 

Clifton  F.  Trimble  (497) . 284  Third  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 

Brooklyn 

I.  Jerome  Biker  (888).... 201  Montague  St. 

Buffolo 

Harold  E.  Barker  (631) . 47  W.  Huron  St. 

Joseph  W.  Becker  (536)....  19  S.  Division  St. 

Fenton  M.  Parke  (906) . 66  Niagara  St. 

Philip  W.  Ransom  (537) . 7  Court  St. 

Ellsworth  Short  (846) . 170  Franklin  St. 

J.  B.  Wood  (379) . 2747  Main  St. 

Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 

James  P.  Clark  (178) . 478  Graham  Ave. 

Frank  A.  Matrunola  (237).. 6903  Fourth  Ave. 
Albert  R.  Mencone  (377)  .  .1176  Bushwick  Ave. 
Harry  A.  Moehring  (378) . 660  Fulton  St. 

Borough  of  Manhattan 

Herman  A.  Acker  (82)... 717  Lexington  Ave. 

J.  Francis  Cahill  (241) . 235  W.  14th  St. 

Alice  B.  Dodd  (456) . 26  W.  8th  St. 

Arthur  Eckstein  (799) . 370  Seventh  Ave. 

Harry  B.  Helmsley  (538) - 44  East  23rd  St. 

Herbert  R.  Houghton  (394) ....  12  E.  41st  St. 

S.  Edwin  Kazdin  (182) . 90  Broad  St. 

George  Keiller  (423) . 225  Fifth  Ave. 

Donald  0.  Kingman  (584) . 93  Worth  St. 

William  MacRossie  (86) . 41  Park  Row 
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Harry  E.  Muecke  (503) . 530  Fifth  Ave. 

Walter  Oertly  (451) . 274  Madison  Ave. 

Maurice  K.  Spear  (183) . 225  Fifth  Ave. 

F.  Durand  Taylor  (274) . 93  Worth  St. 

New  York 

Gordon  S.  Braislin  (889).... 545  Fifth  Ave. 

Matthew  G.  Ely  (890) . 76  William  St. 

Lloyd  J.  Phillips  (891) _ 134  West  72nd  St. 

Howard  M.  Sonn  (892) . 4060  Broadway 

Boyd  E.  Wilson  (893) . 100  Fifth  Ave. 

Borough  of  Queens 

George  C.  Johnston,  Jr.  (866) . 

75-08  Roosevelt  Ave.,  Jackson  Heights 

Frank  S.  O’Hara  (437) . 

40-10  82nd  St.,  Jackson  Heights 

Westchester  County 

Raymond  R.  Beatty  (256) . 

72  Garth  Rd.,  Scarsdale 

Harry  D.  Cole  (180) . 

1  Stevens  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon 

Owen  A.  Mandeville  (750) . 

364  Post  Rd.,  Larchmont 

Rochester 

William  H.  Gorsline,  Jr.  (34) . 

34  S.  Goodman  St. 

Syracuse 

L.  T.  Eagan  (337) . 

205  Starrett-Syracuse  Bldg. 

George  J.  Goldstein  (522) . 

604  S.  A.  and  K.  Bldg. 
Richard  N.  Groves  (512) . .  121  E.  Genesee  St. 
Donald  T.  Pomeroy  (184) .  .327  Montgomery  St. 
Jack  A.  Weber  (513).. 923  University  Bldg. 

West  Point 

A.  Mark  Smith  (465) . 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheville 

J.  T.  Chiott  (894) . Box  2123 

Charlotte 

Hampton  B.  Keller  (452) . . .  .413  S.  Tryon  St. 
Durham 

W.  A.  Lutz  (685) . 109  Market  St. 

High  Point 

Ed  Mendenhall  (467)..  116  W.  Washington  St. 
Winston-Salem 

Stuart  Bondurant  (453).. 210  W.  Fourth  St. 


OHIO 

Akron 

Chauncey  C.  HoweU  (303) . 

403  Second  Nat.  Bldg. 

Bernard  W.  Ley  (185) . 1099  S.  Main  St. 

Clinton  R.  Miller  (632) . 330  S.  Main  St. 

Louis  Wolcott  (633) . 

403  Second  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 
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Canton 

Fred  H.  Broad  (438). . .  .700  Harter  Bk.  Bldg. 
George  W.  Gosser  (410) . .  127  Second  St.,  N.  E. 

T.  E.  Harris  (634) . 127  Second  St.,  N.  E. 

Samuel  S.  Sherman  (635) . 

700  Harter  Bank  Building 

Cincinnati 

Robert  A.  Cline  (83) . The  Enquirer  Bldg., 

Erwin  G.  Downing  (275) . 

N.  W.  Cor.  Fourth  &  Walnut  Sts. 
L.  V.  DuBois  (84)  .S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  &  Main  Sts. 

Julius  J.  Heidacher  (585) . 

1027  Enquirer  Bldg. 

Robert  J.  Huller  (847) . 617  Vine  St. 

Ellsworth  F.  Ireland  (554) .  .4500  Carew  Tower 
Howard  W.  Jones  (751)..  1027  Enquirer  Bldg. 
Carl  A.  Mayer  (49) .  .1515  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Kent  L.  Phillips  (907) . 

1002  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

Robert  W.  Rieckhoff  (636) . 

Ill  East  Fourth  Street 

R.  Gordon  Tarr  (637) . 612  W.  Fifth  St. 

Lewis  A.  White  (50) .  .Seventh  &  Walnut  Sts. 

K.  P.  Wood,  Jr.  (586).  .Union  Cent.  Life  Ins. 
William  R.  Young  (587) . Schmidt  Bldg. 

Clevelond 

Boy  C.  Carpenter  (380) ...  .Euclid  30th  Bldg. 

William  A.  Fox  (476) . 3030  Euclid  Ave. 

Louis  E.  Goldman  (540) . 71  Euclid  Bldg. 

Karl  F.  Kaserman  (895).  1404  East  Ninth  St. 
Carlton  Schultz  (36).. The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 
Ray  M.  Shimmon  (471) .  .805  Hippodrome  Bldg. 
Lamont  H.  Stofer  (443)... 6523  Euclid  Ave. 
William  B.  West  (867)  . . .  .925  Guardian  Bldg. 


Columbus 

Hayden  Edwards  (85) . 10  E.  Long  St. 

Wallace  E.  Nelson  (638) . 40  W.  Gay  St. 

Harold  F.  Zeig  (381) . 581  E.  Town  St. 


Doyton 

William  E.  Bohlender  (773) . 

906  Callahan  Bldg. 
Sidney  Eisenberger  (454).... 729  Grand  Ave. 

L.  H.  Steinman  (602) _ 232  N.  Ludlow  St. 

Eost  Cleveland 

Eldon  R.  Leo  (447) . 2009  Stanwood  Road 

Hamilton 

Richard  T.  Hosier  (469) . 

S.  E.  Cor.  2nd  &  High  Sts. 

Lakewood 

William  C.  Crawford  (440).. 2189  Mars  Ave. 
Shaker  Heights 

Charles  E.  Norlin  (515) ...  .16718  Kenyon  Rd. 
Springfield 

Harold  S.  Goodrich  (338) . 

25  New  Zimmerman  Bldg. 

Toledo 

Laurel  G.  Blair  (411) . 810  Madison  Ave. 
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OKUHOMA 

Muskogee 

Earl  6.  Antbis  (903) . 

305-08  Metropolitan  Bldg. 
E.  B.  Brvant  (639) . 1306  Boston 

Oklohoma  City 

Harold  F.  Bradburn  (794) . 

Fidelity  Natl.  Bldg. 

V.  J.  Booth  (774) . 410  Perrine  Bldg. 

E.  L.  Gragg  (775) . 1400  Petroleum  Bldg. 

R.  S.  Morrison  (809) . 515  Apco  Tower 

Cecil  L.  Turner  (848) . 210  Perrine  Bldg. 

Okmulgee 

Addison  Sessions  (283). . .  .Ill  N.  Grand  Ave. 
Sand  Springs 

A.  H.  Burgess  (523) . 

Tulsa 

W.  J.  Bashaw  (776) . 229  Kennedy  Bldg. 

Oliver  S.  Black  (777) . 116  E.  Fifth  St. 

Veda  M.  Bostick  (477).. 21  Atlas  Life  Bldg. 
Richard  H.  Chauncey  (795)..  116  E.  Fifth  St. 

R.  B.  Collins  (478) . 224  E.  Fourth  St. 

Victoria  Conwell  (483) . 1225  Hunt  Bldg. 

Kenneth  Crouch  (479) . 230  Beacon  Bldg. 

Ralph  M.  Darnell  (686)....  103  Beacon  Bldg. 

Dan  J.  Davisson  (480) . 230  Beacon  Bldg. 

G.  H.  Galbreath  (778) . 

P.  O.  Box  488,  Natl.  Bk.  of  Tulsa  Bldg. 

T.  G.  Grant  (482) . 311  Atco  Bldg. 

Morgan  Jones  (810) . 408  Thompson  Bldg. 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick  (356) . . .  .1225  Hunt  Bldg. 

Ernest  0.  Leonard  (544) . 116  E.  Fifth  St. 

Edward  Watters  (37) . 519  S.  Main  St. 

Wade  C.  Whiteside  (779) . 21  West  4th  St. 


OREGON 

Portland 

William  W.  Barendrick  (188) . 

206  Alderway  Bldg. 
Robert  M.  Barger  (382). 236  S.  W.  Broadway 

William  L.  Brewster,  Jr.  (412) . 

803  American  Bank  Bldg. 

Harry  S.  Coleman  (357) . 

1301  Public  Service  Bldg. 
Leroy  D.  Draper  (383).. 236  S.  W.  Broadway 
James  R.  Haight  (51) .  .408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 
C.  I.  Meyers  (339). The  United  States  Nat.  Bk. 
Chester  A.  Moores  (265).  .306  S.  W.  Broadway 
•  David  B.  Simpson  (189).. 206  Alderway  Bldg. 

Donald  L.  Woodward  (384) . 

236  S.  W.  Broadway 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Altoona 

John  Hill  (603) . 410  C.  of  C.  Bldg. 

E.  F.  McDowell  (656) .  .400-02  Central  Trust 
T.  Chester  Parsons  (657) . 1107  12th  Ave. 

Chester 

Earle  F.  Hewes  (217) . 521  Welsh  St. 
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Erie 

Floyd  A.  Baker  (516) _ Security  Bank  Bldg. 

Rowena  L.  Hagmann  (441) . 10  E.  10th  St. 

E.  W.  Miller  (517) . 309-12  Masonic  Bldg. 

Hazelton 

Robert  D.  Quin  (385) . 

Hazelton  Nat.  Bank  Bldg. 

Norristown 

Lewis  C.  Detwiler  (218) . 6  E.  Airy  St. 

Philadelphia 

Boyd  T.  Birnard  (66) .  .Lincoln-Liberty  Bldg. 

Josiah  Bunting,  2nd  (399) . 1606  Walnut  St. 

Chester  J.  Cincotta  (108) . 

200  Bankers  Securities  Bldg. 

Elton  G.  Crockett  (455) . 112  S.  16th  St. 

Hugh  F.  Gerhard  (589) . 

Washington  &  Ogontz 

H.  Walter  Graves  (220) . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Reynold  H.  Greenberg  (38) . . . 

17th  &  Sansom  Sts. 

William  H.  Groetzinger,  Jr.  (518) . 

708  Market  St.,  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 
Alfred  L.  Haig  (318) ...  .7010  Elmwood  Ave. 

Samuel  T.  Hall  (111) . 123  S.  Broad  St. 

Boy  A.  Heymann  (112) . 215  S.  Broad  St. 

Roy  A.  Heymann,  Jr.  (753).  .213  S.  Broad  St. 

C.  Harry  Johnson  (52) . Packard  Bldg. 

Raymond  R.  Keane  (896) ...  .1314  Locust  St. 

John  G.  Keck  (114) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

E.  Fred  Kemner  (190) . 

Bustleton  &  Grant  Aves. 

James  C.  Leeper  (221) . . . 

Boom  2929  12  S.  12th  St. 

James  H.  Livezly  (191) . 

S.  E.  Cor.  Sixth  &  Dickinson  Sts. 

John  J.  MacDonald  (413) . 

Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg. 
J.  William  Markeim  (43)....  1606  Walnut  St. 
William  I.  Mirkil  (67) . 123  S.  Broad  St. 

D.  O.  Morton  (231) .  .Walnut  &  Juniper  Sts. 

Walter  A.  Nash  (193) ...  .1307  Packard  Bldg. 
Thomas  Calvin  Pillion  (115) . 

Walnut  &  Juniper  Sts. 

Glyndon  Priestman  (53) . 

5736  Greene  St.,  Germantown 

William  Pugh  (116) . 5713  Market  St. 

Albert  Quell  (590) . 1420  Walnut  St. 

Roland  R.  Randall  (340) . . .  .1211  Chestnut  St. 

Herbert  H.  Rose  (222). . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Edward  Rosewater  (194) . 

209  Lewis  Tower  Bldg. 

James  C.  Seiss  (304) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer  (117) . 

Room  2929  12  S.  12th  St. 

R.  Drummond  Smith  (195) . 1600  Arch  St. 

Walter  R.  Taylor  (224) . 27  S.  40th  St. 

George  R.  Weikel  (225) . 

N.  E.  Cor.  17th  Sk  Sansom  Sts. 

Norman  Weiss  (39) . 1518  Walnut  St. 

Robert  M.  Wilson  (54) . .  Walnut  &  Juniper  Sts. 

Pittsburgh 

A.  J.  Aberman  (226) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

M.  J.  Aberman  (227) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim  (723) . 541  Wood  St. 
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Norman  8.  Blair  (305) . 341  Fourth  Ave. 

Harold  F.  Burnsworth  (849).. 624  Federal  8t. 

M.  B.  Collins  (545) . 312  Fourth  Ave. 

H.  M.  Curry  (546) . 312  Fourth  Ave. 

James  F.  Gilson  (228) . 311  Fourth  Ave. 

William  M.  Hall  (386) .  .695  Washington  Blvd. 

J.  E.  Headley  (640) . 

4th  Avenue  and  Wood  8treet 

Francis  H.  Jacob  (788) . 

718  N.  Homewood  Ave. 

William  McCune  (897) . 617  Frick  Bldg. 

B.  K.  McCurdy  (868) . 6001  Center  Ave. 

George  A.  Meyers  (229).... 450  Fourth  Ave. 
Hugh  A.  Murphy  (898). 2995  W.  Liberty  Ave. 
Albert  A.  Murrer  (899).... 429  Diamond  8t. 

Harry  E.  Pople  (306) . 

420  Perry  Highway,  West  View 

B.  F.  Bichards  (232) . 6006  Centre  Ave. 

Harry  P.  Bichter  (850)  . . .  .214  Carnegie  Bldg. 

E.  W.  Bndert  (233) . 711  Washington  Bd. 

Meyer  H.  8achs  (484) . 5822  Forbes  8t. 

Frank  W.  8ehomagle  (234).. 440  Fourth  Ave. 
8idney  A.  8chwartz  (854) . 

218  Bakewell  Bldg. 

F.  E.  Shaughnessy  (235) . 7216  Kelly  St. 

James  W.  Stevenson,  Jr.  (547) . 

666  Washington  Bd. 

Arthur  F.  Texter  (358) . 720  Wood  St. 

Benjamin  Thorpe  (649).. 218  Bakewell  Bldg. 

Thomas  N.  Wilson  (548) . 

1100  Jones  Law  Bldg.,  530  4th  Ave. 

Balph  C.  Ziegler  (687) . 

604  Diamond  Bank  Bldg. 

Reading 

Miller  J.  Eckel  (307) . 20  N.  Fourth  St. 

Sidney  L.  Mcllvain  (550) . 

616  Washington  St. 
Jacob  L.  Bieser  (549).... 616  Washington  St. 

M.  Duke  Sowers  (541) . 533  Penn.  St. 

William  M.  Stottlemyer  (641) . 

1100  North  Ninth  Street 

Scranton 

Harry  M.  Gordon  (851) . 

1st  National  Bank  Bldg. 

Shamokin 

Charles  E.  Hoover  (551) . 

2-4  W.  Independence  St. 

Wilkes-Barre 

Bobert  L.  Casper  (55) . Miners  Bk.  Bldg. 

Anne  G.  Young  (591).  .Miners  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Wilkintburg 

Q.  Bobert  Berringer  (780) . 

1311  Swissvale  Ave. 

Williamsport 

Fred  B.  Wetael  (56) . 317  Pine  St. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Greenville 

Alester  G.  Furman,  Jr.  (276) . 

1500  Woodside  Bldg. 


TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga 

Scott  N.  Brown  (196) .......  .105  W.  8th  St. 

B.  D.  Payne  (852) . 118  E.  8th  St. 

A.  C.  Pinckley  (642) . 4122  Alabama  Ave. 

Memphis 

H.  D.  Dermon  (555) . 106  Dermon  Bldg. 

W.  D.  Galbreath  (68) . 

Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

John  J.  Heflin,  Jr.  (387) . 

Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

Will  H.  Higgins  (414) . 149  Monroe  Ave. 

Albert  F.  Kerns  (424).. 601  U.  P.  Bank  Bldg. 

Noshville 

J.  B.  Gillespie  (118) . 

1132  3d  Natl  Bank  Bldg.  4th  Ave.,  and 
Church  Street. 


TEXAS 

Amarillo 

J.  Hal  Brown  (69) . 109  E.  Ninth  St. 

Bobert  Bicks  (811) . Amarillo  Bldg. 

Corpus  Christi 

Bae  A.  Easley  (796) . . .  .608  Lower  Broadway 
Dallas 

Ervin  W.  Atkerson  (781) . 

P.  O.  Box  4128,  Sta.  A 
J.  A.  Burney  (782). .  .918  Irwin-Keasler  Bldg. 

Jess  Lafferty  (783) . 108  Thomas  Bldg. 

J.  W.  Lindsley,  Jr.  (784) . 1209  Main  St. 

Max  Ploeger,  Jr.  (658) _ 111  So.  Murphy  St. 

Joseph  B.  Smith  (785) .  .Cotton  Exchange  Bldg. 

Bichard  V.  Works  (661) . 

1505  Dallas  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

El  Paso 

W.  M.  Zuendt  (187) . Bassett  Tower  Bldg. 

Fort  Worth 

E.  Morgan  Townsen  (786) .  .Electric  Building 
Harlingen 

William  B.  Uhlhorn  (797).... 213  S.  First  St. 

W.  Vernon  Walsh  (787) . 

109  W.  Van  Buren  St. 

Houston 

William  G.  Farrington  (812) . 

1719  Sunset  Blvd. 

San  Antonio 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr.  (197) . 

935  Majestic.  Bldg. 
Buth  C.  Yelton  (604) . 618  Gunter  Bldg. 

UTAH 

Salt  Loke  City 

H.  P.  Kipp  (504) . 151  So.  Main  St. 

F.  Grin  Woodbury  (58) . 

18  E.  on  S.  Temple  St. 
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VIRGINIA 

Alexandria 

Harold  W.  Keller  (236)  . . 3406  Halcyon 

Arlington 

Jack  B.  Jones  (597).  .1403  N.  Court  House  Bd. 
Charlottesville 

Henry  S.  Hay,  Jr.  (91) . P.  O.  Box  870 

Norfolk 

Bobert  G.  Goodman  (688).. 600  Dickson  Bldg. 
William  C.  Kutz  (853) .  .105  W.  City  Hall  Ave. 
Virginius  H.  Nusbaum  (724)..  148  Granby  St. 


Irving  F.  Truitt  (689) . 438  Boush  St. 

Portsmouth 

T.  B.  Lee  (900) . 403  Middle  St. 

Richmond 

Alfred  L.  Blake,  Jr.  (556) . 20  N.  8th  St. 

Merrill  E.  Baab  (200) . 710  E.  Main  St. 


Morton  G.  Thalhimer  (57)..  1013  E.  Main  St. 

WASHINGTON 

Bellingham 

E.  A.  Wheeler  (257) ...  .1411  Commercial  St. 
Seattle 

Arthur  Z.  Bold  (258) . 810  Second  Ave. 

Bert  G.  Owen  (259) . 310  Bepublic  Bldg. 

Donald  H.  Yates  (342) . . .  .302  Bepublic  Bldg. 
Clarence  W.  Zaar  (650).  .4529  California  Ave. 

Tacoma 

Herbert  P.  Syford  (754).. 400  Fidelity  Bldg. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Huntington 

E.  Boss  Lutz  (643) . 915  Fifth  Avenue 

WISCONSIN 

Madison 

D.  J.  Benedict  (59) . 24  W.  MifSin  St. 

Earl  D.  Haley  (359) . 124  State  St. 

Harry  B.  Haley  (311) . 124  State  St. 


Milwaukee 

Melvin  M.  Biehl  (755) _ 4738  W.  Lisbon  Ave. 

Herbert  W.  Engel  (725) . 1225  S.  16th  St. 

Gene  J.  Hartung  (726) . . .  .1802  W.  Center  St. 
Irwin  A.  Henschel  (756) ...  .2246  N.  27th  St. 
H.  L.  Kadish  (727).. Em.  316,  808  N.  3rd  St. 

Fred  Kress  (728) . 1008  N.  6th  St. 

Isabel  Bheins  Kress  (729)..  1008  N.  6th  St. 

Elmer  W.  Lentz  (646) . 735  N.  Water  St. 

J.  A.  Lippert  (647).. 208  E.  Wisconsin  Ave. 

Buth  E.  Mueller  (757) . 

745  N.  Plankinton  Ave. 

J.  Clifford  Olson  (758) . 1032  S.  105  Ct. 

Hugo  Porth  (730) . 339  W.  North  Ave. 

August  Eichter,  Jr.  (759) . 

152  W.  Wisconsin  Ave. 

David  H.  Sandler  (760) . 2116  N.  3rd  St. 

Iver  B.  Strandberg  (731).  .4709  W.  Center  St. 
Ambrose  Sullivan  (732) ...  .5311  N.  Diversey 

V.  L.  White  (761) . 5301  N.  76th  St. 

Glen  A.  Wilson  (505).  .161  W.  Wisconsin  Ave. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  CANADA 

Vancouver 

John  Gibson  Walker  (201) . 

Emergency  Shelter  Adm . 325  Howe  St. 


ONTARIO,  CANADA 

Toronto 

William  H.  Bosley  (902) . 

28  Adelaide  St.,  West 
Cyril  B.  DeMara  (733) . 372  Bay  St. 

QUEBEC,  CANADA 

Montreal 

Chester  M.  Martin  (901).. 455  St.  John  St. 

MEXICO 

Mexico  City 

Isidro  Sanchez  Ortigosa  (869) . 

P.  O.  Box  No.  107 


The  Officers  of  the  Institute  announce  with  sincere  regret  the  death  of  the  following  members: 
MICHAEL  CONNER,  CPM,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 
J.  WARD  MARTIN,  CPM,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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The  Institute  of  Beal  Estate  Management  desig¬ 
nates  as  an  “Accredited  Management  Organiza¬ 
tion”  anj  management  agency  which  meets  its 
established  standards  of  ability  and  integrity 
which  are: 

1.  It  shall  be  reputably  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  property  in  the  locality  in  which  it 
operates; 

2.  Its  management  policies  and  techniques  shall 
be  established  by  individuals  who  are  ex¬ 
perienced  and  qualified  in  property  manage¬ 
ment; 

3.  It  shall  cover  all  m.oney  handling,  account¬ 
ing,  and  disbursement  personnel  by  proper 
and  adequate  fidelity  bonds; 

4.  It  shall  segregate  the  funds  of  its  clients,  at 
all  times,  from  those  of  the  organization  by 
deposit  in  a  separate  bank  account  which 
shall  always  contain  100  per  cent  of  the  funds 
of  every  client; 

5.  It  shall  not  receive  a  commission,  rebate,  dis¬ 
count,  or  other  benefit  without  the  client’s 
knowledge; 

6.  It  shall  not  make  any  misleading  or  inac¬ 
curate  representation  to  the  public; 

7.  It  shall  have  a  Certified  Property  Manager 
in  an  executive  position  relating  to  its  prop¬ 
erty  management  activities; 

8.  It  or  one  of  its  principals  shall  be  a  member 
of  a  local  board,  or  an  Individual  Member, 
of  the  National  Association  of  Beal  Estate 
Boards. 

ALABAMA 

Mobile 

Juuus  E.  Makx,  Realtor 

623-4  Annex  First  National  Bank  Building 

ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock 

Conner  &,  Baldwin . 518  Exchange  Bldg. 

CALIFORNIA 

Beverly  Hills 

The  Beaumont  Co . 8644  Wilshire  Blvd. 

George  Elkins  Company 

Beverly  Drive  at  Santa  Monica  Boulevard 

Hollywood 

Beal  Estate  Management  Company 

1585  Crossroads  of  the  World 

Udall  &  Bichards,  Inc . 1680  N.  Vine 

Los  Angeles 

W.  I.  Holungsworth  Property  Management 
Co . 606  8.  Hill  St. 


Philip  M.  Rea  Company 

3725  Wilshire  Boulevard 
William  Walters  Company 

3923  West  Sixth  Street 

Son  Diego 

O.  W.  Cotton  Co . 524  B  Street 

Percy  H.  Goodwin  Company 

300  First  National  Building 
Fred  B.  Mitchell  Co . 1422  Sixth  Avenue 

COLORADO 

Colorado  Springs 

Padgett  Bealty  Co.  . .  19  E.  Pikes  Peak  Avenue 

Denver 

The  Walter  S.  Chessman  Realty  Company 

1624  Tremont  Place 
Moors  Realty  Company.  1725  California  Street 


Morrison  &  Morrison,  Inc . 1650  Broadway 

Van  Schaack  &  Co . 724  17th  Street 


Pueblo 

Steel  City  Investment  Co... 810  North  Main 


CONNECTICUT 

Bristol 

Tracy,  Driscoll  &  Co.,  Inc . 126  Main  Street 

Hartford 

Richard  F.  Jones,  Jr.,  Realtor.  .49  Pearl  Street 
C.  M.  Middlebrook,  Realtor..  18  Asylum  Street 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington 

Arnold  Goldsborough . 9  E.  12th  Street 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington 

Brodie  and  Colbert,  Inc.  . .  1931  K  Street,  N.  W. 

J.  Wesley  Buchanan _ 1732  K  Street,  N.  W. 

Capital  View  Realty  Company 

925  New  York  Avenue,  N.  W, 
Drury  Realty  Corporation 

1737  K  Street,  N.  W. 
B.  A.  Humphries,  Realtors 

808  N.  Capitol  Street 
Chas.  C.  Koones  &  Co . 212  Southern  Bldg. 
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J.  A.  McKeevee  Company,  Inc . 

1614  K  Street,  N.  W. 
Mount  Veenon  Moetoaoe  Coepoeation 

Machinists  Building,  Boom  207 
Shannon  k  Luchs  Company 

1505  H  Street,  N.  W. 
The  Washington  Loan  and  Teust  Company 
900  P  Street,  N.  W. 
The  Caeey  Winston  Co.  . .  739  15th  Street,  N.  W. 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 

Palmee  &  Beese  Company 

315  W.  Forsyth  Street 

Miami 

Hollopetee  &  Post,  Inc . 151  N.  E.  35th  St. 

The  Keyes  Company _ 19  W.  Flagler  Street 

Tampa 

Caelton  C.  Cone _ 442  W.  Lafayette  Street 

Davis  &  Coopee 

112  E.  Lafayette  St.,  P.  O.  Box  29 
Jay  Heaein,  Bealtors.  .Tampa  Theater  Building 

West  Palm  Beach 

Studsttll  &  Hollenbeck,  Inc. 

108  S.  Olive  Avenue 


GEORGIA 


Atlonta 

Deapee-Owens  Co . Grant  Building 

J.  H.  Ewing  &  Sons _ 65  N.  Forsyth  Street 

Ban  KIN- Whitten  Bealty  Company 

141  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W. 
Waed  Wight  &  Company.  .202  Healey  Building 

Augusta 

Sheeman  and  Hemsteeet,  Inc. 

801  Broad  Street 

Savannah 

Dotson  Bealty  Company . 9  Bull  Street 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago 

Baied  &  Waenee,  Inc . 7  South  Dearborn  St. 

Downs,  Mohl  &  Company 

38  S.  Dearborn  Street 
Deapes  and  Keames,  Incosposated 

16  N.  Dearborn  Street 

Hall-Johnson . 2618  Peterson  Ave. 

C.  Wallace  Johnson,  Inc. 

7  S.  Dearborn  Street 


McKey  k  PoAGUE,  Inc . 1172  E.  63rd  Street 

Boss,  Beowne  k  Fleming 

919  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Swan-Loeish,  Inc . 1355  E.  53rd  St. 

Oak  Park 

Geo.  B.  Hemingway  Organization,  Inc. 

1026  North  Boulevard 

Peoria 

Commercial  National  Beai/ty  Co. 

308  Lehmann  Building, 
Jefferson  and  Main  Streets 

INDIANA 

Anderson 

Anderson  Banking  Company 

Anderson  Bank  Building 

South  Bend 

Whitcomb  k  Kellee,  Inc. 

232  W.  Jefferson  Boulevard 

IOWA 

Des  Moines 

Jester  k  Sons . 209  Fleming  Building 

KANSAS 

Dodge  City 

L.  F.  Meyers . 503  First  Avenue 

Topeka 

Neiswanoee  Company,  Inc. 

New  England  Building,  Boom  330 

KENTUCKY 


Louisville 

Goodman  k  Hambleton,  Incorporated 

Louisville  Trust  Building 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans 

J.  WaUiACS  Paletou,  Inc..  .714  Union  Street 
Waouespack,  Pratt  Co . 812  Perdido  Street 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

Hampson  Beal  Estate  Offices 

1103  Union  Trust  Building 
E.  Bandolph  Wootton  &  Company 

701  Cathedral  Street 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

Hunnxuan  and  Company.. 5  Arlington  Street 
Niles  Management,  Inc. 

1568  Commonwealth  Avenue 
BOBEBT  A.  NoRDBLOM  MANAGEMENT  CO. 

50  Congress  Street 

Brookline 

CuFFORD  V.  Miller,  Inc.  . .  1394  Beacon  Street 
A.  M.  SONNABEND  PROPERTIES 

1870  Beacon  Street 

Cambridge 

George  A.  Giles  and  Son 

689  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Lynn 

Harry  T.  Turner  Co . 56  Central  Avenue 

Springfield 

Henry  M.  Clark  Company . 100  Broadway 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

Hannan  Beal  Estate  Exchange  Inc. 

144  Lafayette  Boulevard 
Lambrecht  Kelly  Company 

530  Shelby  Street 
Homer  Warren  &  Company.  . .  .600  Dime  Bldg. 
Flint 

Darby  &  Son  ....  301-5  Flint  P.  Smith  Building 
Lansing 

Advance  Bealty  Company 

105  E.  Washtenaw  Street 
Edward  G.  Hacker  Company.  .Hacker  Building 
Porter  Bealty  Co . 904  Prudden  Building 

Pontioc 

Floyd  Kent . 24  W.  Lawrence  Street 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 

Thorpe  Bros.  Inc . 519  Marquette  Avenue 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

L.  T.  Rogers,  Realtor 

510  Lamar  Life  Building 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City 

A.  W.  Childs  and  Sons,  Inc. 

607-10  Victor  Building 


Charles  F.  Curry  Real  Estate  Company 

921  Baltimore  Avenue 
Kelly-Townsdin  Company,  Inc. 

212  E.  Tenth  Street 
Lewis  Kitchen  Realty  Company 

928  Grand  Avenue 
John  A.  Moore  &  Company,  Inc. 

415  National  Fidelity  Life  Building 
O’Flaherty  Norman  Co. 

909  Baltimore  Avenue 
Carl  B.  Rechner  &  Associates 

1000  National  Fidelity  Life  Building, 
1002  Walnut  Street 
James  B.  Welsh  Realty  and  Loan  Company 
1004  Grand  Ave. 

St.  Louis 

Dolan  Company,  Realtors 

6401  Manchester  Avenue 
Maoinn  Company,  Inc. 

23  Brentwood  Boulevard 
Carl  G.  Stifel  Realty  Co. 

6394  Delmar  Boulevard 
Clarence  M.  Turley,  Inc. 

1321  Ambassador  Building 
Wenzlick  Sales  &  Management  Organiza¬ 
tion,  Inc . 3658  W.  Pine  Boulevard 

NEBRASKA 

Omaha 

Hal  Easton  Company _ 527  Securities  Bldg. 

T.  H.  Maenner  Company 

City  Natl.  Bank  Building 

NEW  JERSEY 

Atlantic  City 

Joseph  D.  Farrington.  .21  S.  Tennessee  Avenue 
Camden 

Nutter  Mortgage  Service.. 509  Cooper  Street 
Leon  E.  Todd,  Inc . 2623  Westfield  Avenue 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher . 58  N.  Grove  St. 

Elizabeth 

B.  J.  Kirkland  and  Son . 125  Broad  Street 

B.  B.  Miller  Management  Co. 

261  N.  Broad  Street 

Hoboken 

C.  B.  Snyder  Co.  Inc . 61  Newark  Street 

Jersey  City 

Harry  V.  Moser,  Inc . 850  Bergen  Avenue 

Walter  Koster  Realty  Co. 

2325  Hudson  Boulevard 
Geo.  J.  Wolf  Realty  Co.  . .  245  Jackson  Avenue 

Newark 

Abeles-Stevens . 786  Broad  Street 

David  Cronheim . 39  Branford  Place 
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Albert  M.  Qreenfield  &  Co. 

17  Academy  Street 

Eieb-Pasbjebo,  Inc . 18  Beaver  St. 

Edward  B.  McCaffrey . 705  Broad  Street 

Sargent  Dumper,  Inc . 744  Broad  Street 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vouoht . 7-11  Smith  Street 

Plainfield 

J.  G.  Mulford  Company . 201  Park  Avenue 

Princeton 

Edmund  D.  Cook,  Eecitor. .  .190  Nassau  Street 

Union 

L.  J.  Zehnbauer . 954 A  Stuyvesant  Avenue 

Westwood 

Walter  E.  Hudson . 25  Westwood  Avenue 


NEW  YORK 

Buffalo 

Parke,  Hall  &  Co . 66  Niagara  Street 

Ransom  Realty  Company . 7  Court  Street 

Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 

Bulkley  &  Horton  Co . 660  Fulton  Street 

Albert  R.  Mencone.  .  .1176  Bushwick  Avenue 

Borough  of  Manhattan 

Dwight,  Voorhis  &  Helmsley,  Inc. 

44  E.  23rd  Street 
Arthur  Eckstein,  Inc... 370  Seventh  Avenue 
Walter  Oertly  Associates,  Incorporated 

274  Madison  Avenue 

Spear  &>  Co.  Inc . 225  Fifth  Avenue 

Durand  Taylor  Company  ....  93  Worth  Street 


OHIO 

Cincinnati 

Robert  A.  Cune,  Inc. 

1027  Enquirer  Building,  617  Vine  Street 
The  Fifth  Third  Union  Trust  Company 

Fourth  &  Walnut  Streets 
Theodore  Mayer  &  Bro. 

•  1515  First  National  Bank  Building 

Fred’k.  a.  Schmidt,  Inc. 

Fifth  and  Main  Streets 
Walter  H.  Tarr  &  Son  ....  612  W.  Fifth  Street 
The  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Company 

41  E.  Seventh  Street 

Cleveland 

Carlton  Schultz  Management,  Inc. 

200  B.  F.  Keith  Building 

Karl  F.  Kaserman . 1404  East  Ninth  St. 

Steller  &  Stofer,  Inc... 6523  Euclid  Avenue 
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Dayton 

W.  E.  Bohlender  &  Company 

906  Callahan  Building 
Sidney  Eisenberger  Realty  Co. 

729  Grand  Avenue 

Hamilton 

The  Citizens  Realty  Co.. 713  Rentschler  Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA 

Muskogee 

E.  R.  Bryant  Real  Estate  Agency 

628  Equity  Building 

Oklahoma  City 

The  Bond  Rental  Co... 410  Perrine  Building 
Tulsa 

Crouch,  Davisson  and  Mulhall 

Suite  230,  Beacon  Building 
Ralph  M.  Darnell  Company 

103  Beacon  Building 
Hall  Investment  Company 

204  S.  Cheyenne  Avenue 
Kirkpatrick  Investment  Company 

1225  Hunt  Building 
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